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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Condescending 

It is quite surreal to pick up a seri¬ 
ous Marxist publication only to be 
presented with Eddie Ford’s ‘politi¬ 
cal’ analysis of the English Defence 
League as “happy-hour hangers-on”, 
“pissed-up football hooligans”, “a 
bunch of boneheads”, “brain-addled 
thugs” and my personal favourite, 
“assorted semi-criminal riff-raff’ 
(‘Weyman Bennett should be criti¬ 
cised, not charged’, March 25). 

This sort of reporting you would 
expect to find in the bourgeois me¬ 
dia alongside articles condemning 
‘chavs’, ‘hoodies’ and benefit fraud¬ 
sters, declaring Britain to be broken 
and calling for a crackdown on crime 
and a return to family values. 

In referring to them as “semi¬ 
criminal riff-raff’, comrade Ford has 
framed his criticisms within the bour¬ 
geois state, appealing to his readers’ 
supposed respect for law and order 
and conviction that those who break 
it do so purely because they consti¬ 
tute some nasty, irrelevant “riff-raff’ 
of society. This sort of moralistic 
and condescending language has no 
place in the communist media. 

His analysis, at times, suggests 
that he has never actually attended 
an anti-EDL demonstration or had 
any experience with EDL members 
(forgive me if I am wrong, com¬ 
rade). He fails to acknowledge the 
absolutely demoralising feeling 
of seeing elements of the working 
class, some of whom ought to be 
our strongest class fighters, out on 
the streets in support of divisive, 
anti-working class politics. I have 
found a patronising, superior out¬ 
look is not what you come away 
with after events like Bolton. 

Comrade Ford is absolutely right 
to point out that this is our failure. 
It is our failure to present a Marxist 
party that can be a serious force 
for the organisation of the working 
class. And yet he does not seem to 
take this idea to its logical conclu¬ 
sion in recognising that we will have 
to engage with these very same “un¬ 
appealing” types and win them over 
to the politics of the working class. 
This is obviously not done by ig¬ 
noring backward expressions of the 
class, but neither is it done by dol¬ 
ing out comrade Ford’s bourgeois 
insults. It is done - surprise, surprise 
- politically: by exposing the hollow 
and reactionary politics of nation¬ 
alism and arguing tirelessly for the 
genuine politics of the class. 
Caitriona Rylance 
Bolton 

Silly 

The coverage given in your organ 
to the recent anti-fascist demonstra¬ 
tion in Bolton was more than a little 
silly. 

Both of your correspondents make 
great play of the incorrect tactics 
employed by Unite Against Fascism, 
which you attribute to the Socialist 
Workers Party. However, the only 
‘tactic’ you see fit to recommend to 
combat the threat of fascism is the 
construction of a mass Communist 
Party consisting of hundreds of 
thousands. Might I suggest that your 
mobilisation of these hundreds of 
thousands of comrades against fas¬ 
cism would be a good place to start 
in constructing such a party? 

Mike Pearn 
West London 

Strategy change 

The reaction of the police in Bolton, 
pointed to in the G20 protests, surely 
demands a change in strategy. 


Firstly protests need to be aggres¬ 
sively defensive. By this I do not 
mean taking on ranks of riot police 

- we are not prepared for pitched bat¬ 
tles with the police and we will lose 
propaganda-wise. I mean profession¬ 
al protesters investing in body armour 
and protection. They should form the 
frontline and protect the others. 

Secondly, we should prepare for 
kettling by organising for a siege 

- having medical people available; 
having a creche; having food, drink 
and toilets. Demonstrate not only 
our capability for practising what we 
preach, but for self-organisation. 

Secondly, perhaps we need to 
challenge them legally. Contribute to 
a fund that supports people arrested; 
so why the fuck did you beat the crap 
out of them? 

Thirdly, we should demand a peo¬ 
ple’s commission to govern the po¬ 
lice. Finally, and this will take time, 
transplant them with a workers’ mi¬ 
litia. 

Laurie Whitmore 

York 

Amok 

In ‘Weyman Bennett should be criti¬ 
cised, not charged’, you fail (as is 
common in Weekly Worker articles) 
to specify what alternative strategies 
the left should adopt against fascism. 

The SWP and UAF were rightly 
criticised in Edinburgh when they 
and the rest of Scotland United tried 
(but failed) to demobilise activists 
and avoid a confrontation with the 
Scottish Defence League, the EDL’s 
sister organisation. 

Although I agree that more em¬ 
phasis should be placed on mobilis¬ 
ing local people, and disagree with 
the strategy of appealing to capital¬ 
ist courts (who could take similar 
measures against the left), surely 
UAF were correct to confront the 
EDL rather than letting them run 
amok unchallenged. Furthermore, 
the EDL had a national mobilisation 
and attracted some 1,500 protesters, 
so UAF had to do likewise to avoid 
being hopelessly outnumbered. 

I attended an SWP meeting in 
Manchester on Thursday evening 
and couldn’t disagree with anything 
that speaker Chris Bambery said! 

On a different subject, I argued 
(Letters, February 18) that propor¬ 
tional representation and representa¬ 
tives being subject to recall are not 
mutually compatible. Somebody 
suggested that they could be subject 
to recall by their party rather than the 
whole of the electorate. Adding this 
to the current electoral system for the 
European parliament would have al¬ 
lowed the UK Independence Party to 
recall Robert Kilroy-Silk rather than 
letting him set up his own party and 
remain an MEP for the rest of the 
electoral cycle. More relevant to the 
left, the Scottish Socialist Party could 
have recalled Tommy Sheridan when 
he went against the party’s wishes 
in suing the News of the World over 
allegations about his sex life - or at 
the very least when he set up the 
Solidarity split-off party. 

Doing this would not get round 
the problem of the left vote being 
split (as it was between the SSP, 
Solidarity, the Socialist Labour 
Party and the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain in Glasgow at the last 
Scottish parliamentary elections). 
Someone once emailed me to sug¬ 
gest a national list with no cut-off, 
so a party with 0.5% of the vote gets 
0.5% of the seats, as an alternative 
to the single transferable vote form 
of PR that I have been advocating, 
which tends to squeeze smaller par¬ 
ties (especially if there are a small 
number of representatives per con¬ 
stituency). However, removing the 
link with constituencies reduces the 
accountability of representatives 
and makes it hard for individual par¬ 
ties to have a democratic selection 


procedure. 

The best electoral system for the 
left under capitalism is rather aca¬ 
demic, since we can hardly expect 
the government to give us an ideal 
system, however much we argue for 
it. Far more useful is to decide what 
sort of electoral system we are pro¬ 
posing for a socialist society. For 
that, I am still inclined to advocate 
STV for the parliament, with the 
whole government subject to recall. 
What do others think? 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Flawed 

The CPGB’s support for Abjol Miah 
in Bethnal Green and Bow shows the 
flaws inherent in your decision to 
back anyone who opposes cuts and 
the war in Afghanistan (‘Critical vote 
for Abjol’, March 25). 

Surely, you would want to make 
election endorsements based on 
whether or not support for a candidate 
advances either the best immediate 
interests of the working class (which 
I think you are doing through your 
correct call for a Labour vote in most 
places) or the cause of the unity of 
Marxists as Marxists (ie, you might 
support comrades from the left stand¬ 
ing candidates on weak but inoffen¬ 
sive platforms rather than denounc¬ 
ing them). Candidates who profess to 
be against cuts and the Afghan war 
might not even be very leftwing, let 
alone Marxists, and Miah is a good 
example. 

To my knowledge, not even the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty have 
accused Miah or anyone else in 
Respect of being open clerical fas¬ 
cists; nonetheless the links that Ben 
Lewis adumbrates between Miah, 
the (far from ‘liberal’) Islamic Forum 
Europe and Jamaat e Islami confirm 
this candidate’s long-held reputation 
as a populist religious communalist. 
He has a history of sectarian manoeu¬ 
vring against the Socialist Workers 
Party, arguing strongly against John 
Rees’s selection as a council candi¬ 
date in Whitechapel in 2006, and 
seems to have been a champion of 
male, Muslim candidates in all such 
selection discussions (see Chris 
Harman’s article here: www.isj.org. 
uk/index.php4?id=396). 

Comrade Lewis offers some criti¬ 
cism of Miah’s apparent scant re¬ 
gard for women’s rights issues but, 
strangely for a leading figure in Hands 
Off the People of Iran, doesn’t men¬ 
tion if Respect as a whole endorse 
Galloway’s support for Ahmadinejad. 
Doesn’t the CPGB think it might be 
embarrassing to find out later that 
you have supported an apologist for 
the Iranian regime, given your profile 
in this area? 

Finally, to suggest, as Lewis 
does, that Miah is ‘similar’ or even 
more supportable than comrade Jill 
Mountford of the AWL is simply ab¬ 
surd. Miah’s ‘socialist’ vision (if it is 
one - he doesn’t seem to describe it as 
such) is of an entirely platitudinous 
nature; a better world, solidarity, etc. 
Your own article exposes his class 
collaborationist history. Mountford is 
standing on the slogan of a workers’ 
government accountable to the la¬ 
bour movement. You may think this 
is inadequate and that a democratic 
republic, workers’ militia, etc, are 
vital slogans and demands. Fine. But 
to equate these two candidates’ plat¬ 
forms shows how inadequate your 
own requirements for critical support 
are in this election. 

Sean Carter 
South London 

Self-critical 

A number of your articles, including 
Mark Fischer’s ‘Unity of Marxists 
around Marxism is urgently required’ 
(March 25), correctly identify the 
characteristic of sectarianism and 


its corrosive effect on anti-capitalist 
unity. 

However, I would suggest that 
calling for an end to sectarianism is 
a necessary but insufficient proposal 
for solving the question. Practically 
all left groups at one time or another 
use the term and they usually ap¬ 
ply it to other groups but never to 
themselves. This phenomenon - of 
seeing it everywhere else but not in 
oneself - can often be a symptom of 
sectarianism itself. My view is that it 
requires a serious discussion of what 
constitutes sectarianism, along with 
how, why and from where it arises, 
for it is certainly endemic among the 
anti-capitalist left. 

Not that I have the complete an¬ 
swer by any means. Indeed, thinking 
one has the complete answer is in fact 
another symptom of sectarianism, 
for sectarianism, among other things, 
presupposes an unshakable convic¬ 
tion in correctness; along with (as 
Marx noted) dogmatic certainty. Marx 
himself criticised ‘Marxists’ and even 
emphatically declared he wasn’t one; 
a claim substantiated by Engels, who 
declared that Marx’s method was not 
a dogma, but a method of research. 
The claim to be ‘scientific socialism’ 
misled many followers of Marx into 
thinking it revealed the ‘truth’ and 
could create an ‘exact’ correspond¬ 
ence to reality. Yet the concept is 
never the reality and reality is never 
the concept. Concepts embodied in 
programmes and articles are abstrac¬ 
tions from reality and can only get as 
close as possible with the greatest care 
and attention; always bearing in mind 
that reality is constantly changing, so 
even the closest correspondence will 
not always remain so. 

It always struck me as a funda¬ 
mental contradiction that the numer¬ 
ous sects which had as part of their 
programme a call - in some form or 
other - for the ‘unity of the working 
class’ could never manage very much 
unity for themselves. The working 
classes, made up of different ethnic, 
gender, cultural and religious tenden¬ 
cies, were/are expected to overcome 
these differences, whilst the anti-cap¬ 
italist left could/can not overcome a 
much smaller spectrum of differenc¬ 
es in their views on how to unite and 
oppose the system of capital. 

In my experience, the smallest 
disagreement, over-analysis or pro¬ 
cedure on the anti-capitalist left is of¬ 
ten elevated to the level of a principle 
and people are attacked mercilessly, 
showing no respect for the fact that in 
many cases there could be well over 
90% agreement between the disput¬ 
ing parties. 

The idea that 100% agreement 
will ever be achieved in any area of 
life is ridiculous. Even more so on 
such a complex question as the revo¬ 
lutionary transformation of a global 
system of production protected by a 
powerful class. Indeed, it would be 
counterproductive to even wish for 
that, for constructive disagreements 
can be a source of further (and more 
accurate) analysis and evaluation. 

In contrasting bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions with those of workers, Marx 
remarked: “Proletarian revolu¬ 

tions, however, such as those in the 
19th century, constantly engage in 
self-criticism and in repeated inter¬ 
ruptions of their own course. They 
return to what has apparently been 
accomplished in order to begin the 
task again; with merciless thor¬ 
oughness they mock the inadequate, 
weak, wretched aspects of their first 
attempts” ( Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Napoleon). 

Is it not the case that Marx fre¬ 
quently called for a “criticism of 
everything” and always subjected 
his own and others’ researches to 
self-critical reflection? Yet his rigor¬ 
ous criticism of Hegel did not alter 
his respect for Hegel’s contribution 
to critical thinking, as the afterword 
to the second German edition of 


Capital , written 30 years later, indi¬ 
cates. In contrast, I suggest that in the 
20th and 21st centuries, on the anti¬ 
capitalist left, self-criticism has often 
been entirely missing or limited to 
minor, unthreatening aspects of their 
theory and practice. Also, mockery 
of inadequate attempts has generally 
been directed exclusively against 
other groups and during the all too 
frequent splits within them. 

So the question arises of how 
the anti-capitalist left can accom¬ 
modate comradely respect for each 
other - perhaps the first step, despite 
small differences on certain issues? 
And, before that, questions such as 
the concepts and motives which so 
strongly energise the sectarian men¬ 
tality perhaps need to be addressed. 
For, as is obvious, if the anti-capital¬ 
ist left does not eventually get its act 
together (particularly in this present 
episodic crisis of capitalism - and the 
others that will follow), its divisive 
activity will merely leave the ground 
open for further rightwing reaction¬ 
ary movements. 

Some years ago, I wrote a book 
which tried to make a start on such 
an analysis of sectarianism, but very 
few on the anti-capitalist left seemed 
interested in exploring the question, 
let alone giving it serious consid¬ 
eration. Perhaps there was then too 
much of a “dread” of “the fatiguing 
climb” (Marx again) of re-evaluation 
and fear of what it might eventually 
reveal. I wonder if anything has re¬ 
ally changed? 

Roy Ratcliffe 
email 

Split it up 

I’ve been giving some thought to 
your Draft programme and have 
some friendly criticisms and sugges¬ 
tions to add to the ongoing debate. 

The new draft shares a fault with 
the previous draft in being some¬ 
what poorly structured, making it a 
more difficult document to read than 
it needs to be. I think this is because 
it addresses three distinct purposes 
without separating them out into dis¬ 
tinct parts. These three purposes are 
a general exposition of Marxism and 
analysis of capitalism; the setting 
out of a political programme; and 
outlining the proposed constitution 
and rules of the CPGB. I think that 
there would be merit in splitting the 
programme into these three parts, or 
even separate documents. 

Part I would be a high-level state¬ 
ment of the theory of Marxism and 
the general principles that guide com¬ 
munists. This would be a fairly fixed 
section, reflecting all that is best in 
Marxist theory and requiring only very 
intermittent revision. It should be suffi¬ 
ciently general that it could be adopted 
by communists in almost any time or 
place, with minor amendments. 

Part II would be the meat of the 
programme, containing concrete pro¬ 
posals. I agree with the division into 
maximum and minimum, but don’t 
think that currently this division is 
clear enough. The idea that com¬ 
munism can simply be transplanted 
overnight following a revolution 
ignores the lessons of history and 
complexities of society. A min-max 
programme reflects reality by setting 
out a starting point, in the minimum 
programme, with the ultimate goal of 
social revolution set out in the maxi¬ 
mum programme. In practice, the 
maximum programme is unlikely to 
contain much detail, as the organi¬ 
sation of society under communism 
cannot be predicted and will evolve 
during the transition to communism. 

Part II would be much more fluid 
than part I, as it needs to reflect the 
existing current conditions of the so¬ 
ciety that communists operate in. To 
this end, it would vary by country and 
need regular updating to maintain its 
currency. This would be the ‘election 
manifesto’ and the basis for interven- 
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tions in coalitions, etc. 

Finally, part III would address the 
internal organisation of the CPGB, 
outlining the constitution and rules 
of the party. It would sit somewhere 
between parts I and II when it comes 
to revisions, giving a firm basis for 
organisation, whilst allowing the 
need to react to external or internal 
factors. 

I hope that this criticism is of use. 

David Brown 

email 

Juvenile 

James Turley’s juvenile writing style 
and immature pontificating has long 
been a source of irritation. His latest 
comments on the British Airways dis¬ 
pute, the Unite union and the Daily 
Mail's ‘sting’ operation on one of its 
officers are equally so (‘International 
fightback, not “race to the bottom’”, 
March 25). 

What I think causes him real angst 
this time is his grudging recognition 
that, despite what might be gleaned 
from fairly constant snide and nega¬ 
tive reporting by the Weekly Worker , 
the Communist Party of Britain actu¬ 
ally does have a genuine and legiti¬ 
mate basis within the trade union and 
labour movement, which, despite its 
small size has real clout, influence 
and support within the organised 
working class. Something which 
has obviously been recognised and 
understood by the Daily Mail , repre¬ 
senting as it does interests which are 
diametrically opposed to those of the 
working class. 

The idea that the CPB wishes to 
encourage the trade unions, the mass 
democratic organisations of ordinary, 
hard working people, to pursue more 
‘left’ policies - ie, those which would 
benefit the majority of working peo¬ 
ple at the direct expense of the minor¬ 
ity parasite capitalist class - should 
hardly be shocking or outrageous. 

The Communist Party’s strategy 
to win a left, socialist and communist 
majority in the country, and to strive 
for this to be reflected in parliament, is 
not only deeply democratic, but open¬ 
ly and perhaps too fully described and 
published in its programme, Britain s 
road to socialism. Hardly the source 
for any conspiracy. 

It is to be expected that an organ 
of the class enemy should heap vit¬ 
riol and seek to undermine decent, 
honest and principled partisans of the 
working class, but we should expect 
better standards and behaviour from 
the Weekly Worker and its writers. 


Shouldn’t we? 

Anthony Southall 

email 

Heavy-handed 

The conviction and £1,000 fine im¬ 
posed on a homophobic Christian 
street preacher in Glasgow is an at¬ 
tack on free speech and a heavy- 
handed, excessive response to homo¬ 
phobia. 

Shawn Holes, an American Baptist 
evangelist touring Britain, was fined 
£1,000 for telling passers-by in 
Glasgow city centre: “Homosexuals 
are deserving of the wrath of god - 
and so are all other sinners - and they 
are going to a place called hell.” In 
court, he admitted breaching the 
peace on March 18 by “uttering 
homophobic remarks” that were “ag¬ 
gravated by religious prejudice”. 

Shawn Holes is obviously homo- 
phobic and should not be insulting 
people with his anti-gay tirades. He 
should be challenged and people 
should protest against his intoler¬ 
ance. However, in a democratic, free 
society it is wrong to prosecute him. 
Criminalisation is not appropriate. 

The price of freedom of speech is 
that we sometimes have to put up with 
opinions that are objectionable and 
offensive. Just as people should have 
the right to criticise religion, people of 
faith should have the right to criticise 
homosexuality. Only incitements to 
violence should be illegal. Mr Holes’s 
£1,000 fine is totally disproportionate. 
Even people who commit robberies 
and violent assaults sometimes get off 
with lighter penalties. This prosecu¬ 
tion was heavy-handed and an inap¬ 
propriate use of the law. 

If I had known about this prosecu¬ 
tion in advance, I would have gone to 
court to defend Mr Holes’s right to 
freedom of expression and to urge that 
the charges against him be dropped. 
Even though I strongly disagree with 
his views on homosexuality, if he had 
decided to appeal against either the 
conviction or the sentence, I would 
have supported him. 

I urge the police and prosecuting 
authorities to concentrate on tackling 
serious homophobic hate crimes, in¬ 
stead of wasting public money on pet¬ 
ty, distasteful, homophobic ranters. 
Peter Tatchell 
London 

April fool 

There is an apocryphal story, prob¬ 
ably a joke, about a Kremlin clerk, 


Fighting fund 

Taken for granted 


W e fell just short of our 
£1,250 target for March, 
despite a sterling effort 
from a number of comrades. 

I received a couple of very 
handy cheques in the post from 
comrades PJ (£50) and KD (£25) 
- brilliant! Then there were the 
end-of-the-month standing order 
gifts from JT (£50), PM (£30), SB 
(£15) and RL (£10). Finally I got 
one online donation for £10 from 
a US comrade, BS, who writes: 
“Could think of worse ways to 
spend 15 bucks.” 

Comrade BS was actually the 
only reader - anywhere in the world 
- who contributed to our fund online 
last week. And one out of 15,039 is 
quite a small proportion. 

Here is one area where we 
could do with upping our per¬ 
formance - or rather our read¬ 
ers’ performance! Like comrade 
BS there are hundreds who value 


our work, but, it seems, most take 
us for granted. Admittedly it is 
very easy to do that - the Weekly 
Worker appears week after week, 
come what may. 

But that is the result of two 
interrelated factors: first, the dedi¬ 
cated work of a small team of 
comrades; second - and here is 
my point - the generosity of our 
supporters whose cash actually 
facilitates that work. That’s why 
it’s pretty disappointing to have 
fallen a bit short this month, even 
though it was not by very much. 

Nevertheless, thanks to all 
those who contributed to our 
March fighting fund, helping us to 
raise £1,149 • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


who on April fool’s day decided to 
anonymously send to government 
offices a message to the effect that 
Trotsky had pulled off a military coup 
and was leading a detachment of the 
Red Army to capture the Kremlin and 
arrest Stalin. The bureaucrats imme¬ 
diately ordered that pictures of Stalin 
in their offices be taken down and 
be replaced by ones of Trotsky. This 
story tells us more about the nature of 
bureaucracy than Trotskyist musings 
on this issue. The moral of the tale is 
that bureaucracy will generally serve 
any master who takes control. 

So it is very convenient for Ray 
Rising to argue that there was a 
qualitative difference between the 
Soviet bureaucracy under Lenin and 
under Stalin (Letters, March 25). 
Trotskyists need to establish this dif¬ 
ference so as to justify the ultra-left 
slogan calling for a political revolu¬ 
tion to overthrow the ‘Stalinist’ bu¬ 
reaucracy, which Trotsky seemed to 
have arrived at from political events 
in Germany, rather than develop¬ 
ments within the Soviet Union itself. 

However, Trotsky had previously 
recognised the potentially counter¬ 
revolutionary nature of the ‘political 
revolution’ slogan in relation to the 
Soviet Union, arguing in Bulletin of 
the Opposition No33, that if (what he 
called) the bureaucratic equilibrium 
in the USSR “were to be upset at 
present, this would almost certainly 
benefit the forces of counterrevolu¬ 
tion”. It is therefore no surprise that 
many of the forces opposed to the 
new socialist order welcomed the 
split between Stalin and Trotsky and 
took the side of the latter. 

Comrade Rising argues that bu¬ 
reaucracy, like any concept, is not a 
fixed thing with unalterable charac¬ 
teristics, and not to recognise this, 
he implies, would be to de facto turn 
Leninism into dogmatism by uphold¬ 
ing the view that communists had to 
fight bureaucracy while using it at 
the same time. In other words, he is 
arguing that by the time Stalin be¬ 
came the leader the Soviet bureauc¬ 
racy had degenerated to such a de¬ 
gree that Lenin’s strategy for simul¬ 
taneously fighting bureaucracy and 
using it was no longer applicable. If 
the Soviet bureaucracy was as de¬ 
generate as the Trotskyists claimed, 
it would have collapsed ignomini- 
ously following the Nazi onslaught, 
a development which Trotsky had 
expected. Trotsky’s prediction failed 
because Stalin had removed anti-So¬ 
viet, fifth-column elements from the 
bureaucracy and the general popu¬ 
lation: ie, they were interned in the 
labour camps. 

Rising, venerating Lenin as a god, 
asks whether he was a dogmatist. 
The answer is no, but that doesn’t 
mean we have to be uncritical. For 
instance, the view shared by Lenin 
and others that bureaucracy was 
simply a product of backwardness in 
my view is wrong. It can equally be 
argued that bureaucracy is a product 
of social development. Therefore, 
following a socialist revolution in an 
advanced capitalist country, no-one 
can rule out a spontaneous tendency 
for a bureaucracy to usurp power if 
given the chance. The division of la¬ 
bour does not disappear under social¬ 
ism. Thus to continue to argue, as the 
Trotskyists do, that bureaucracy is a 
product of backwardness only serves 
to disarm the communists and the 
working class in general. 

We need to recognise that Stalin 
had a contradictory relationship to the 
Soviet bureaucracy. Retrospectively, 
as a critical supporter of the Stalinist 
regime, I have no problem with 
agreeing with comrade Rising that 
the Soviet Union had certain prob¬ 
lems and negative features, which, of 
course, we will never be allowed to 
forget, but I see no reason to throw 
the baby out with the bathwater. 

Tony Clark 
London 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings, 5pm: Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07722 589 847 for 
details. 

April 4: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Marx and the metabolic rift’. 

April 11: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘The nature of the contradiction’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www. c ommuniststudents. org .uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; sheffield@ 
communiststudents.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 

43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday April 20, 6.15pm: ‘Language and laughter’. Speaker: 

Chris Knight. 

Tuesday April 27, 6.15pm: ‘The hunter’s “own kill” rule’. 

Speaker: Chris Knight. 

www. radicalanthropology group. org. 

No education cuts 

Wednesday April 7, 6pm: Meeting to organise the fightback, 

University of the Arts, 5 Richbell Place, London WC1. 

Organised by National Convention Against Fees and Cuts: www. 
conventionagainstfeesandcuts. wordpress. com. 

Defend public services 

Saturday April 10, 12 noon: March, Victoria Gardens, London WC2 
for rally, Trafalgar Square. Sponsored by all major trade unions. 

Manchester Tusc launch 

Thursday April 15, 7pm: Rally, Mechanics Institute, 103 Princess 
Street, Manchester Ml. Speakers include Mark Serwotka (PCS) and 
Tusc candidates Karen Reissmann and David Henry. 

Communist Students 

Saturday April 17, 10am: Annual national conference, University 
of Manchester students union, Steve Biko Building, Oxford Road, 
Manchester Ml3. 

Organised by Communist Students: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Remember Chris 

Saturday April 17, 5pm: Meeting to celebrate the life and works 
of Chris Harman, Brunei Gallery, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Thomhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

People’s Charter 

Saturday April 24, 10am: Conference, Oxford town hall, St 
Aldgate’s, Oxford. 

Organised by the People’s Charter: www.thepeoplescharter.com. 

Behud 

Tuesday April 13-Saturday May 8, 7.30pm: New play by Gurpreet 
Kaur Bhatti, a response to the controversial Behzti. Soho Theatre, 

21 Dean Street, London W1. April 13 - May 7, 7.30pm. Directed by 
Lisa Goldman. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 



Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income. 
Places are limited, so please send your payment asap to 
BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX or pay with debit or credit 
card by using the Paypal facility on our website. 
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ELECTIONS 2010 _ 

Socialists in trade union clothing 

Peter Manson was at the very modest official launch of the latest halfway house project 


A ccording to the Morning Star 
report, around 250 “trade un¬ 
ionists” crammed into Friends 
Meeting House in London for the 
national launch rally of the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
(March 27). 

The Star's Communist Party of 
Britain may have declined to par¬ 
ticipate in Tusc, but its description of 
the coalition’s supporters is certainly 
in line with how the Tusc leader¬ 
ship would like the organisation to 
be seen. I am referring, of course, to 
the comrades of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, who are not only 
running the show, but providing the 
army (while giving due deference to 
RMT general secretary Bob Crow in 
particular). 

So, yes, those attending the Friends 
House launch were, I am sure, trade 
union members virtually down to the 
last man and woman - and the follow¬ 
ing morning’s Today programme on 
BBC radio reported the event in the 
appropriate manner: while SPEW and 
the Socialist Workers Party got a men¬ 
tion, listeners were led to believe that 
this was a meeting of trade union mili¬ 
tants trying to re-establish the kind of 
political representation they once ‘en¬ 
joyed’ through the Labour Party. 

But the reality is that those in the 
hall were overwhelmingly leftwing 
political activists. I would say that 
three quarters were SPEW comrades, 
while most of the rest were either cur¬ 
rent or past members of other groups 
of the revolutionary left. The SWP 
sent along a mere handful - enough to 
staff two stalls outside and give SWP 
speaker Karen Reissmann, the Tusc 
candidate for Manchester Gorton, 
moral support. 


What about all those ‘ordinary’ 
rank and file union members? Well, 
Brian Caton of the Prison Officers 
Association perhaps summed it up 
when he apologised for not having 
yet been able to win his members to 
Tusc - in all likelihood comrade Caton 
was the only POA member present. 
Similarly, if any British Airways cabin 
crew or previously non-political PCS 
strikers or RMT rank-and-filers newly 
drawn to Tusc were present, they did 
not exactly stand out. 

I am not attempting to score 
points by making these observa¬ 
tions - merely to demonstrate that the 
term ‘trade unionist’ in Tusc’s name 
is far more of an aspiration than an 
accurate description of what exists 
at the moment. Something close 
to 100% of those in the room were 
first and foremost socialists (who 
are also trade unionists). Comrade 
Caton, who joined SPEW last year 
and is now in his final days as POA 
general secretary before retirement, 
was perhaps one of the few excep¬ 
tions. An honest trade union activist 
disillusioned with Labour, who be¬ 
lieves that workers now need a new 
party, he typifies the kind of worker 
the SPEW comrades are hoping will 
flock into Tusc, the Campaign for a 
New Workers’ Party or whatever the 
next push for a Labour Party mark 
two will be called. 

Of course, SPEW regards com¬ 
rade Crow as Tusc’s biggest asset in 
this regard. But unfortunately, un¬ 
like comrade Caton, he was unable 
to attend because of pressing RMT 
business. As the Today reporter ironi¬ 
cally commented, he was too busy 
“launching a strike” to turn up to the 
launch of a new party. In fact, that is 


the problem with the kind of ‘new 
party’ SPEW has in mind - one based 
mainly on a section of the unions 
breaking with Labour. Not only will 
the left union bureaucrats want to 
call the shots (and SPEW will allow 
them to do so): they will also priori¬ 
tise their union work. Which is why 
not only comrade Crow, but other un¬ 
ion executive members on the Tusc 
steering committee, are so often un¬ 
able to attend its meetings. 

That also applies to Chris Baugh, 
PCS assistant general secretary and 
another SPEW member. But he, at 
least, made it to the launch, where 
he sat on the platform alongside his 
SPEW comrade, Hannah Sell (chair), 
Dave Nellist, who was “speaking on 
behalf of the Socialist Party”, and 
comrade Reissmann of the SWP. 

What we actually have in Tusc, 
then, is a coalition of socialists, 
whose actual balance was reflected 
in the composition of the platform 
on the night. But it is a much more 
narrowly based electoral coalition 
than, say, the Socialist Alliance. Out 
of the 42 candidates so far nominat¬ 
ed (this may well be the final total), 
24 are members of SPEW or, in the 
case of Scotland, its ‘internation¬ 
al’, the Committee for a Workers’ 
International. 

The SWP, by contrast, has de¬ 
cided to give Tusc and contesting the 
general election a much lower prior¬ 
ity. It has just four candidates - its 
comrades are being directed to con¬ 
centrate their campaigning in these 
four constituencies plus a handful 
of others. Karen Reissmann warned 
in her speech of the danger posed 
by the English Defence League and 
immediately went on to say that one 


priority must be “to ensure the BNP 
don’t win anything significant”. In 
other words, a good number of SWP 
comrades, rather than putting for¬ 
ward a positive, socialist election 
platform themselves, will be mo¬ 
bilising against “the Nazis” during 
the election period (and for comrade 
Reissmann it was clearly obvious 
that the EDL and British National 
Party are one and the same). 

Also standing are Tommy 
Sheridan and three other non-CWI, 
non-SWP members of Solidarity in 
Scotland; Dave Hill, the lone Socialist 
Resistance candidate; CPB member 
John Metcalfe in Carlisle (despite 
the fact his organisation is not sup¬ 
porting Tusc nationally); a comrade 
from the Independent Socialists in 
Wellingborough and another from 
Lanarkshire Socialist Alliance (who 
happens to be a CWI member); and 
seven other (mainly ex-Labour) inde¬ 
pendents. 

But, thanks to the power of veto 
enjoyed by Tusc steering committee 
members, others have been kept out. 
The CPGB has not been allowed to 
finance and run our own candidates 
under the coalition umbrella, while 
Workers Power has also been exclud¬ 
ed - although, unlike the CPGB, WP 
is contesting (in London Vauxhall) in 
any case. The latest candidate to be 
refused is Steve Freeman of the rump 
Socialist Alliance, who had won the 
backing of his local union branch 
(and Southwark Respect!) to stand 
in London Bermondsey. It seems 
that the veto on this occasion was 
wielded by Martin Smith of the SWP 
(comrade Freeman was once an SWP 
member, after all, who led what was 
at the time a leftwing breakaway). 


Comrade Freeman’s views are in 
fact totally compatible with those 
of SPEW and its striving to create 
a halfway house Labourite party. 
As comrade Nellist put it at the 
rally, Tusc stands for a “new, clean 
form of politics in the old tradition” 
- he meant the Labourite tradition. 
Comrade Sell described Tusc as a 
“modest beginning”, but predicted 
that, like the Labour Representation 
Committee at the beginning of the 
20th century, it would be the “start of 
something big”. The LRC was origi¬ 
nally described as a “small cloud on 
the horizon”, but it eventually gave 
birth to a “mass force”, comrade Sell 
reminded us. 

There were just three other speak¬ 
ers, who were asked to address the 
rally from the floor: Tusc candidates 
Jenny Sutton (Tottenham) and SPEW 
member Onay Kasab (Greenwich 
and Woolwich), plus Steve Hedley, 
RMT London regional commit¬ 
tee member. Comrade Hedley is a 
leftwing activist of long standing, of 
course. He advised John McDonnell 
and Jeremy Corbyn, instead of act¬ 
ing like the “last of the Mohicans”, 
to “come out of the Labour Party 
and join Tusc”. 

This is a forlorn plea based on a 
hopeless trajectory. We in the CPGB 
are urging a vote for Tusc not be¬ 
cause we share SPEW’s aim of re¬ 
running the 20th century through a 
replacement Labour Party, but be¬ 
cause even Tusc’s limited left coop¬ 
eration - restricted and perverted by 
opportunism and sectarianism - ob¬ 
jectively points to the organisational 
unity of Marxists that is required • 


peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


McDonnell campaign hots up 


Tina Becker reports from Hayes 
and Harlington on the problem of 
distinguishing candidate from party 


L ast Sunday, CPGB com¬ 
rades went to Hayes and 
Harlington to help with 
the election campaign of John 
McDonnell MP. The borders of his 
constituency have recently been 
redrawn, with much of the newly 
incorporated areas being pretty 
rightwing. His 2005 majority of 
just over 10,000 votes (58.7%) 
could be considerably reduced 
and his victory is far from certain. 
Everybody here still remembers 
1992, when comrade McDonnell 
just lost out to the Tory, Terence 
Dicks - by 53 votes. There is no 
room for complacency. 

However, the 20 or so helpers 
were in good spirit, despite it be¬ 
ing a grey, rainy day. It became 
obvious very quickly that most 
Labour Party members locally 
are extremely loyal to comrade 
McDonnell - and his leftwing 
politics. In fact, quite a few of the 
people who were out canvassing 
are also members of the Labour 
Representation Committee. And 
from the discussions we had with 
them on the day, we got the im¬ 
pression that most voters share 
his opposition to the war and oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq and Afghanistan 
and his stance against public sec¬ 


tor cuts and support for trade union 
struggles. 

His biggest problem, then, is the 
policy of the Labour government. 
Take the most pressing local issue: 
the government’s plan to build a third 
runway at Heathrow airport (which 
is part of comrade McDonnell’s con¬ 
stituency). The medieval village of 
Sipson would be totally wiped off 
the map. The neighbouring village of 
Harmondsworth would be partially 
destroyed. Seven hundred houses 
would be demolished, affecting an 
estimated 4,000 residents. 

John is a key member of the No 
Third Runway Action Group cam¬ 
paign (Notrag) and last week helped to 
secure a temporary victory against the 
government in high court. If it wants 
to pursue its plans for Heathrow ex¬ 
pansion, it must now go back to square 
one and reconsider the entire case for 
the runway, the judge ordered. 

However, despite his prominent 
role in opposing the plans, comrade 
McDonnell has to constantly fight 
against being found guilty by associ¬ 
ation. He told us that many voters are 
unable - or unwilling - to distinguish 
between himself and his party in gov¬ 
ernment, be it on the question of the 
war, letting bankers off the hook or 
the building of the third runway. 


Of course, there is also the com¬ 
plication that many airport workers 
believe that the expansion would se¬ 
cure their jobs. Many of those work 
for British Airways and are under 
unprecedented attack by chief ex¬ 
ecutive Willie Walsh. So comrade 
McDonnell often has to square quite 
a few issues when he addresses BA 
workers. 

We were quite surprised about 
the other big local issue. When we 
mentioned to the organiser of the 
canvassing that somebody we had 
just spoken to had raised a problem, 
she replied: “Let me guess, it’s about 
immigration.” It certainly was - but 
not in the way we expected. Quite 
a few people on the doorstep, many 
of them Asian, complained that they 
had tried to get family members over 
to Britain - and failed. 

Although Hayes and Harlington 
is quite a mixed and rather poor con¬ 
stituency, the British National Party 
is struggling to get a toehold. In the 
2001 and 2005 elections, it achieved 
2.2% and 2.6% respectively and it 
has no councillors in the borough of 
Hillingdon (of which Hayes is a part). 
Undoubtedly, comrade McDonnell 
will have played a huge role in deny¬ 
ing them the chance to exploit ‘hot 
topics’. 

Comrade McDonnell constantly 
pushes against the boundaries of 
what you can do as a Labour MP. He 
might even be able to secure a big¬ 
ger vote if he stood as an independ¬ 
ent. But, quite rightly, he has made 


the decision to stay with the Labour 
Party. In the absence of any viable al¬ 
ternative, it is still the party that most 
working people in Britain consider 
their own. 

The period after the general elec¬ 
tion could open up a tremendous 
space for the left. While nobody is 
hoping for a Tory victory, such an 
eventuality could end up pushing the 
Labour Party to the left. Similarly if 
there were a hung parliament. It just 
depends on the pressure from below. 
And comrade McDonnell has an im¬ 
pressive record in exercising such 
pressure. 

Not only does he fight openly 
and actively on the side of workers 
in struggle, supporting striking BA 
cabin crew, the PCS union demon¬ 
strators and the planned RMT strike 
action. He is also an active supporter 
of Hands Off the People of Iran and 
the Stop the War Coalition. In parlia¬ 
ment, John is the chair of the Socialist 
Campaign Group of MPs. 

As chair of the Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee he attempted to 
stand as an openly socialist candidate 
against Gordon Brown for leader¬ 
ship of the Labour Party in 2006. 
However, such is the dire state of the 
Labour left, he was unable to secure 
sufficient nominations even to get 
onto the ballot paper and he was al¬ 
most totally blanked by the bourgeois 
media. Despite this bad experience, 
he told us that he would run again, “if 
the LRC and the labour movement 
should choose so”. 


We urge Weekly Worker read¬ 
ers to get involved in comrade 
McDonnell’s election campaign. 
Canvassing takes place every 
Sunday. Meet 10.30am at the con¬ 
stituency office in Pump Lane, very 
near Hayes and Harlington railway 
station. For more information on 
how to get involved, check out 
www.john-mcdonnell.net • 


tina.becker@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Let diversity flourish on left 

CPGB members from Milton Keynes and Northamptonshire are supporting Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition general election candidate Paul Crofts in the Wellingborough and Rushden 
constituency. Dave Isaacson spoke to him about the campaign 



W hat was it that made 
you decide to stand as 
a candidate? 

A number of us have been meet¬ 
ing over the past four years or so 
under the heading of ‘Independent 
Socialists in Wellingborough’. The 
group is made up of people from 
some political parties (Labour and 
Socialist Party), although most are 
not in any party, but have been tra¬ 
ditional Labour members or sup¬ 
porters. We came together originally 
to support my bid to be re-elected 
to Wellingborough council as an 
independent socialist after I left 
the Labour Party (we were success¬ 
ful!) and also to campaign on local 
issues - especial activity to oppose 
the British National Party - and to 
undertake progressive social activi¬ 
ties, such as attending the annual 
Tolpuddle Martyrs festival 

We have also organised some in¬ 
teresting public debates that have 
been well attended and attracted me¬ 
dia interest: one on religion and so¬ 
cialism, and one on faith schools. We 
have tried not to take ourselves too 
seriously, but we are committed to 
carrying the banner for socialist ideas 
and principles into the 21st century 
in Wellingborough. 

Standing in the general election 
became an extension of the group’s 
work. We also decided that we were 
fed up of not having a socialist candi¬ 
date for whom we could vote positive¬ 
ly (as opposed to our usual position of 
having to vote Labour or Green be¬ 
cause the alternatives were worse). 

It is now clear to us that a 
Labour government is no longer for 
working people - it will not defend 
public services, it will fight illegal 
wars, it will privatise what it can, it 
will abuse human rights (especially 
in the areas of policing and immigra¬ 


tion), it will not tackle the public sec¬ 
tor deficit by (for example) cancel¬ 
ling Trident or by taxing the rich and 
powerful - but will pass the burden 
onto those who have absolutely no 
responsibility for causing it. In short, 
we wanted to present an alternative 
to Labour and the other political par¬ 
ties and a vision that things could be 
different. 

How has the campaign been 
going so far? 

Given our limited resources, we have 
no high expectations of mounting a 
mass and comprehensive campaign. 
We will, however, be distributing 
a leaflet to every household (cour¬ 
tesy of Royal Mail), will be hold¬ 
ing a public meeting (probably on 
Saturday May 1) and will be organis¬ 
ing street stalls. We also hope to at¬ 
tend publicly organised debates and 
to get around as best we can to try 
and present the broad case that there 
is an alternative. We have set a target 
of raising £1,500 towards the costs 
of the campaign and we are making 
good progress on this - and we still 
welcome contributions! 

When and why did you leave 
the Labour Party? 

It came about at the end of a long 
process of growing disillusionment 
and questioning, which essentially 
started with the Iraq war, but resulted 
in a ‘final straw’ moment, when the 
government announced proposals for 
schools to become foundations - ef¬ 
fectively to be privatised. My father 
was a long-standing Labour Party 
member and campaigner for compre¬ 
hensive education. He would have 
turned in his grave at these propos¬ 
als. 

Over a period of several years (af¬ 
ter the election of the second-term 


Labour government) it also became 
increasingly apparent that I disagreed 
with nearly every announcement 
from government. I asked myself the 
simple question: why am I in a politi¬ 
cal party many of whose significant 
policy announcements run counter 
to basic values I hold dear? The final 
decision was easy, but the process 
leading up to it was difficult. 

However, I remain friends with 
many Labour Party members and 
bear no grudges against them ei¬ 
ther politically or personally. I 
made a personal/political decision 
of my own and respect their deci¬ 
sion to remain Labour Party mem¬ 
bers. Many of these friends hold 
similar views to my own and are 
deeply disappointed with Labour, 
but they have made a different deci¬ 
sion to me. I respect this. I still work 
closely with the small Labour group 
on Wellingborough council, with 
whom I have no serious disagree¬ 
ments in the face of a reactionary 
Tory administration. 

What do the Independent 
Socialists of Wellingborough 
stand for? 

At an early stage we adopted some ba¬ 
sic values/principles/ideas that we 
felt we could all sign up to, but we 
are not a political party and welcome 
anyone who broadly describes them¬ 
selves as socialist getting involved 
with the group. 

Our ‘values’ statement ends with 
bullet points which call for “quality 
public services”, “secure and decent 
employment conditions for all”, “hu¬ 
man rights and equality”, “rights of 
working people”, “economic fair¬ 
ness and justice - the rich must pay 
for the problems they have caused”, 
“compassion and solidarity for the 
poor, the marginalised and those 
most in need”, “from each according 
to their ability, wealth and income 
and to each according to their social 
and economic needs”, “fair taxation” 
and “a specific tax on the finance sys¬ 
tem worldwide (the Tobin or ‘Robin 
Hood’ tax)”. 

Given our limited resources (we 
will be producing only one A4 leaf¬ 
let), we have broadly decided to con¬ 
centrate on promoting our positive 
socialist values, rather than outlining 
detailed policies (as we are unlikely 
to get elected, these are really rather 
rhetorical - but illustrative of our 
overall approach). We have agreed 
to support the national Tusc and their 
more detailed policies. 

We are really thinking beyond the 
election and standing to offer an alter¬ 
native that some people may relate to. 
Hopefully, they 
involved in the 
local campaigns 
some of the 1 
challenges afi 
taking place a: 
ter the election 
- as, whatever 
government 
we get, it is 
clear there 
will be a ma¬ 
jor assault on 
working peo¬ 
ple’s terms 
and conditions 
of employment 
standard ai 
quality of life 
the services tin 
dependent on. 


The CPGB is supporting all Tusc 
candidates in the general elec¬ 
tion and calling on our mem¬ 
bers to do what they can to 
help with the campaign. We do, 
however, have differences with 
the political platform that Tusc 
has adopted. For example, the 
platform mentions the word 
'democracy’ or 'democratic’ a 
number of times, but it does 
not flesh out what is actually 
meant by this. We think this is 
a problem because the capital¬ 
ist state also claims to be dem¬ 
ocratic, but in fact acts in the 
interests of corporate capital. 
How do you envisage democ¬ 
racy being won? 

I believe that democracy cannot 
simply be reduced to class inter¬ 
ests. Democratic and political ad¬ 
vances (such as the right to vote; 
collective trade union rights) have 
been secured through the struggle 
of working people historically and 
these must be defended. However, 
democracy can also be a two-edged 
sword, particularly in the hands of 
populist, racist and/or reactionary 
politicians, so we are not naive on 
the value of democracy in an ab¬ 
stract sense, or closed to the reality 
of contradiction between (say) some 
individual rights and collective 
rights. 

Democratic and political 
rights also have to stand alongside 
social, human and economic rights 
- which challenge injustices in the 
allocation of resources, income and 
wealth and present a vision of a dif¬ 
ferent kind of society based on dif¬ 
ferent values. 

Another area where we think 
that the platform could be 
improved relates to Tusc’s 
position on Europe and 
international working class 
action. Resistance to the 
cuts would be so much more 
powerful if it was coordinated. 
How do you think we can 
advance workers’ unity across 
Europe? 

I am not sure how I can answer this - 
a bit off my radar, I’m afraid. What I 
can say is that we need to have much 
greater unity and cooperation be¬ 
tween socialists both within the UK 
and across Europe. I am horrified 
sometimes by the extent of divisions 
and sectarianism on the left, and our 
inability to work together for the 
bigger picture in a spirit of respect 
for differences and disagreement, 


but united on those things we agree 
about. 

There are some very interesting 
developments in Europe where so¬ 
cialists are coming together and they 
are beginning to make an impact (eg, 
Die Linke in Germany and the work 
of the United Left grouping in the 
European Parliament.) We need to 
build on these growing signs of unity 
and cross-border solidarity. 

We want to see the left 
united into a genuine party 
of the working class - a 
party that insists on working 
class independence, 
thoroughgoing democracy and 
internationalism. What are 
your hopes for Tusc after the 
general election? 

I think it may provide a framework 
for the developing unity that I have 
spoken about, and this is one of the 
reasons that Independent Socialists 
in Wellingborough welcomed the 
opportunity to work with Tusc and 
be part of the national general elec¬ 
tion campaign (it also enabled us to 
have ‘socialist’ in the description of 
a candidate in the election. This was 
important to us.) 

We were also impressed and 
pleased by the degree to which we 
could maintain our autonomy as a lo¬ 
cal group, whilst broadly signing up 
to the coalition. We were not required 
to ‘sign on the bottom line’ to a purist 
programme. 

I think the success of Tusc in the 
future will be how much autonomy 
it allows both individuals and local 
groups to enjoy within its umbrella, 
or how much sectarianism raises its 
head - with competing parties trying 
to impose a purist and true ‘line’ on 
everyone. I think we need to chill out 
a bit on this and let diversity on the 
left flourish a bit in a true (rather than 
tactical) spirit of unity. 

What can readers of this 
interview do to support you 
between now and polling day? 

We need help with money (sorry to 
be so materialist!) and for people 
to contact us, offering support with 
things like street stalls. We would 
also like as many people as possible 
to attend our public meeting on May 
1 (to be confirmed) • 

Website of Independent 
Socialists in Wellingborough: 
www.wellsocialists.org.uk 


dave.isaacson@weeklyworker.org.uk 




TRADE UNIONIST AND 
SOCIALIST COALITION 
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ELECTION SYSTEIVS _ 

Proportional representation 
and Brown’s opportunist ploy 

What sort of electoral system should communists advocate? Moshe Machover - mathematician, 
lecturer in philosophy and leftwing activist - examines the alternatives to ‘first past the post’ 



Moshe Machover: voting paradoxes 


I n what looked suspiciously like 
a deathbed conversion, Gordon 
Brown has pushed through the 
House of Commons a Constitutional 
and Governance Bill, one clause of 
which provides for a referendum on 
electoral reform, to be held within a 
year following the forthcoming gen¬ 
eral election. In the referendum, vot¬ 
ers will be asked to decide whether 
the present plurality 1 procedure (pop¬ 
ularly known as ‘first past the post’, 
or FPTP) for electing the House of 
Commons would be replaced by the 
alternative vote (AV) procedure. 

AV is a special case, or an ad¬ 
aptation, of the single transferable 
vote (STV); but, whereas under full- 
fledged STV each constituency elects 
several MPs, under AV there is just 
one MP per constituency, as under 
the present FPTP. 

AV, like STV, is a preferential sys¬ 
tem: instead of putting an ‘X’ against 
your preferred candidate, you rank 
the candidates in order of preference, 
marking them with ‘1’ for your fa¬ 
vourite, ‘2’ for your second choice, 
and so on. 

Under AV, a candidate who gets a 
majority of top-choice votes is elect¬ 
ed outright. If no candidate gets more 
than half of the top-choice votes, the 
candidate who has the least number 
of these votes is eliminated; and if 
you voted for that candidate as your 
top choice, your vote will now go to 
your next choice. The process is re¬ 
peated until one candidate gets a ma¬ 
jority, and is thereby elected. 

Clearly, this bill is an oppor¬ 
tunistic ploy by Gordon Brown. A 
Tory government will certainly not 
hold the proposed referendum. If 
the forthcoming election gives New 
Labour a majority of seats, then elec¬ 
toral reform will probably be kicked 
into the long grass. However, in case 
of a hung parliament, the referendum 
may help to cement a deal whereby 
the Liberal Democrats would join 
a coalition with New Labour or, 
more likely, support a minority New 
Labour government. 

The Lib Dems have long called 
for STV, but they will gladly support 
AV as a ‘step in the right direction’, 
because it would work to their ad¬ 
vantage. Most voters for the larger 
two parties are likely to put the Lib 
Dems as their second choice under 
AV. This may help the Lib Dems win 
in constituencies where they are now 
in second place and which under the 
present FPTP would be won by one 
of the larger parties with a plurality 
but not a majority of the votes. 

New Labour also stands to gain - 
or at least not lose too much - from 
AV. Although Nick Clegg claims that 
the Lib Dems are equidistant from 
the Tories and New Labour, it is a fair 
guess that most Liberal supporters 
would rank a New Labour candidate 
higher than a Tory. This may help 
New Labour win in constituencies 
where it is now in second place and 
which under the present FPTP would 
be won by a Tory with a plurality but 
not a majority of the votes. 

So the Lib Dems are likely to gain 
seats at the expense of both New 
Labour and the Tories, while New 
Labour is likely to lose a few seats 
to the Lib Dems, but gain some at the 


expense of the Tories. 

The Tories are almost certain to 
lose from AV. No wonder they are 
dead against it. 

Quirks of AV 

Brown’s proposed reform would not 
be a great improvement: while FPTP 
is just about the worst and most un¬ 
democratic electoral system, AV is not 
a great deal better. Under FPTP it has 
happened several times that a party 
won a majority of the seats while not 
getting a nationwide plurality - let 
alone a majority - of the votes. The 
same can happen under AV. 

One of the worst features of FPTP 
is that a candidate who is the most 
detested by a majority of a constitu¬ 
ency’s voters can still win the seat. 
Here is a toy example illustrating this 
pathology. Suppose there are seven 
voters who must elect one out of three 
candidates - A, B and C - and whose 
preference orderings among these 
candidates are as follows: 2 
3: ABC 
2: B C A 
2: C B A 

(In the present example, the first 
row means that three of the seven 
voters prefer A to B and B to C; the 
other rows should be read similarly.) 
Here four out of the seven voters - a 
majority - regard A as the least de¬ 
sirable candidate; but under FPTP, 
assuming that people vote for their 
most preferred candidate, A has a 
plurality of the votes and is elected. 

Under AV this perverse phenom¬ 
enon cannot occur. However, AV 
can result in rather bizarre outcomes 
that infringe the principle of major¬ 
ity rule. In the next example there 
are three candidates and 17 voters, 
whose preferences are as follows: 

3: ABC 
2: AC B 
4: B A C 
2: B C A 
4: CAB 
2: C B A 

Here A is preferred by a majority 
of the voters to each of the other two 
candidates: nine voters prefer A to B, 


and nine also prefer A to C (by the 
way, B is preferred to C also by nine 
voters). 3 However, under AV - since 
none of the candidates has a majority 
of the top-preference votes - A, who 
has the least number of these, will be 
eliminated, and the votes of A’s sup¬ 
porters will be transferred: three to B 
and two to C. So B will now have a 
majority and be elected - although, as 
we have just seen, a majority of the 
voters (nine out of 17) actually prefer 
A to B. 

This 17-voter example can also be 
used to illustrate another quirk of AV: 
an increase in support for a candidate 
can be counterproductive. Suppose 
the last two voters, those in the sixth 
row, were to change their minds, and 
switch their preference order from (C 
B A) to (B C A). In that case, C would 
have the fewest top-preference votes, 
and be eliminated. The four votes of 
C’s supporters would go to A, who 
would have a majority, and be elect¬ 
ed. So, purely as a result of getting 
two additional first-preference votes 
(at C’s expense), B fails to win, and 
instead loses to A. 

In technical jargon, this kind of 
phenomenon is called non-monot- 
onicity. One of the few good things 
that can be said about FPTP is that it 
does not suffer from this perversity: 
a candidate cannot be harmed by in¬ 
creased support. So in this particular 
respect AV is worse than FPTP. 

A non-monotone electoral proce¬ 
dure cannot possibly be truly propor¬ 
tional. In practice, AV is not likely to 
produce greater proportionality than 
FPTP - possibly quite the reverse. It 
may favour the Lib Dems compared 
to FPTP, but like the latter it is spe¬ 
cifically designed to exclude smaller 
parties, unless they are concentrated 
in a few constituencies (as are the 
SNP and Plaid Cymru), or are in the 
‘moderate’ centre. 

These are just a few of the quirks 
of AV. So the proposed reform would 
replace a very bad undemocratic 
system by one that is almost as bad. 
Whether radical socialists should 
vote for this reform in the referen¬ 


dum (assuming that one will be held 
...) is in my opinion a tactical ques¬ 
tion, on which I would not like to 
pronounce here. 

Opportunity for public 
discussion 

However, the fact that the idea of 
electoral reform has been put on the 
public agenda creates a welcome 
opportunity for the radical left to 
intervene in the debate and mount a 
general critique of the limitations of 
bourgeois (so-called) democracy in 
general, and of the way it is practised 
in the UK. It is also a good opportu¬ 
nity for raising the question as to the 
kind of electoral reform we ought to 
support. 

Let me make it clear that in this 
article I am not going to discuss the 
kind of electoral system that would 
be suitable for decision-making in a 
communist commonwealth. I have 
addressed this issue in a recent es¬ 
say, Collective decision-making and 
supervision in a communist society . 4 
Here I will confine myself to the 
question as to the kind of electoral 
reform that radical socialists may 
advocate and support in a capital¬ 
ist country, and specifically in the 
UK. These are clearly rather differ¬ 
ent questions. A communist society 
will make possible and require novel 
structures and procedures for making 
social decisions, which are not appli¬ 
cable under present conditions. On 
the other hand, faced with the inher¬ 
ently restricted and largely illusory 
nature of bourgeois democracy, we 
should advocate the most far-reach¬ 
ing reforms possible here and now. 
(This does not make us reformists: 
reformism is the illusion that capital¬ 
ism can be gradually reformed away, 
without a revolutionary break.) 

In evaluating various possible 
electoral procedures, it is necessary, 
but not sufficient, to apply general 
criteria as to which system is more 
democratic in some rather abstract 
sense, as is done in the academic 
social-choice literature. Of course, 
this is important. But we must also 
bear in mind which system would be 
favourable to the radical left, particu¬ 
larly in conditions where it is numer¬ 
ically and organisationally weak and 
struggling to make its voice heard. 
These two kinds of consideration 
are certainly not incompatible; but 
the radical left perspective leads us 
to dismiss some criteria and assign 
greater weight to others. 

For example, in a non-revolution- 
ary situation, the radical left must 
not aim at, or let itself be lured into, 
participation in government; to be 
truly radical, it must be in opposi¬ 
tion. Parliamentary politics is to be 
used not for taking part in running 
the state, but as a forum for project¬ 
ing a socialist message from the hus¬ 
tings and from the floor of an elected 
assembly. Now, some voting proce¬ 
dures are criticised in the academic 
literature - and in a vulgarised form 
in the bourgeois media - for tending 
to lead to ‘unstable’ or ‘weak’ gov¬ 
ernment. In fact, these arguments are 
largely spurious; but even supposing 
they are not, why should we care? 
Seeking stable, strong government 
betrays a hankering after a strong 


state - not a particularly democratic 
sentiment. Surely, we are interested 
in promoting a strong left opposition, 
not a strong government. 

Also, in the present situation in 
the UK, in which the radical left is 
still small and electorally marginal, 
it is in our particular interest to ad¬ 
vocate voting systems that are fair 
to small, radical (‘extremist’) par¬ 
ties. Such systems are not only more 
democratic in an abstract sense, but 
would remove much of the tempta¬ 
tion that, under the present FPTP sys¬ 
tem, attracts sections of the would-be 
radical left to forming unprincipled 
alliances with reformists and alien 
class forces. 

Two concepts of 
representation 

A great many procedures have been 
used for electing parliaments and 
similar decision-making representa¬ 
tive assemblies, and many more have 
been proposed but never used. Before 
advocating any particular procedure, 
let me first address the issue of rep¬ 
resentation in a rather abstract, ideal¬ 
ised, theoretical manner. 

In what sense is an elected assem¬ 
bly supposed to ‘represent’ the elec¬ 
torate? There are in fact two quite 
different theoretical answers to this 
question, each of which is embodied 
in a distinct mode of representation 
and a corresponding type of election 
procedure. 

The first mode may be called 
district representation (DR): every 
member of the assembly is person¬ 
ally elected to represent a particular 
constituency, which is defined geo¬ 
graphically. Accordingly, there are a 
large number of constituencies, each 
of which elects a single representative 
or a small number - at most a handful 
- of representatives. Naturally, such 
a constituency may be, and normally 
is in fact, quite heterogeneous: its 
voters may differ considerably from 
one another in their interests, prefer¬ 
ences, tastes and opinions. 

The second mode is proportional 
representation (PR): the assembly is 
supposed to be a microcosm of the 
society at large, like a statistical sam¬ 
ple, reflecting in true proportion (or 
as near to it as possible) the various 
shades of opinion that exist in the so¬ 
ciety as a whole. Thus it can stand as 
proxy for a market-place meeting of 
the entire citizenry; and a vote taken 
in the assembly may be regarded as 
a close approximation to a referen¬ 
dum. Here a member of the assembly 
represents not a geographically de¬ 
fined constituency (which may well 
be very heterogeneous in the above 
sense), but a like-minded section of 
the electorate at large, which may 
well be geographically dispersed. 

The fundamental theoretical de¬ 
fect of DR is that on close analysis 
the concept itself turns out to be 
deeply problematic. The question 
that a DR election procedure needs 
to resolve is which of several can¬ 
didates ‘best’ represents a constitu¬ 
ency, in the sense of providing the 
‘best’ reflection of the preferences of 
its voters. If there are just two can¬ 
didates, A and B, the answer seems 
fairly straightforward: clearly, if the 
number of voters who prefer A to B 
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is greater than that preferring B to A, 
then A is the better representative and 
ought to be elected. 5 

But, when there are more than two 
candidates, things become much less 
clear-cut. Suppose there are three 
candidates, A, B and C. As we saw in 
the second example above, the elec¬ 
torate can be divided into six distinct 
camps according to their preference 
among the three candidates. 6 A pro¬ 
file of the electorate is a list of six 
numbers, giving the numerical size 
of each of the camps. If a single can¬ 
didate is to be elected, then we need 
a procedure that selects, for each 
possible profile, the ‘best’ candidate. 
It turns out that any such procedure 
must produce in some cases a result 
that is in some sense unreasonable 
or unsatisfactory. The same applies 
a fortiori when there are more than 
three candidates, one or several of 
whom are to be elected. 7 

Leaving aside such abstract, ide¬ 
alised considerations, there is a con¬ 
crete, but general argument against 
DR voting systems. All those that 
have been seriously proposed by so¬ 
cial-choice theorists, and certainly all 
those that are in actual use for elect¬ 
ing parliaments, are biased against 
small, radical parties. They privilege 
large or middle-of-the-road parties 
(or both), and are often designed for 
this very purpose. 

For this reason it seems to me that 
the radical left - particularly in the 
UK, given the present state of the left 
- ought to advocate PR. 

STV 

The single transferable vote (STV) 
system is an intricate preferential 
voting procedure. Each constituency 
elects a small number of representa¬ 
tives - typically from three to six - 
rather than a single one. To be elected 
(ie, win a seat), a candidate needs to 
get a certain quota of votes. (This 
quota is the least number of votes 
such that no more than the required 
number of winners can achieve it. For 
example, in a three-seat constituency, 
the quota will be just over 25% of the 
valid votes.) Votes are then deducted 
from candidates who get too many 
first-preference votes (more than the 
quota) or, in some cases, too few; 
these votes are transferred to other 
candidates: namely to those who are 
the next preference of the voters in 
question. 8 

STV, which is zealously advo¬ 
cated by the British Electoral Reform 


Society and is used for electing the 
Dail Eireann (lower house of the 
Irish parliament), is often described 
as a PR system. This is not strictly 
true; as I showed in a letter published 
in this paper, 9 STV, just like AV, is 
not monotone. Thus, an increase in 
support for a party’s candidate can 
lead to the party winning fewer seats. 
Such a system cannot possibly be 
truly proportional. 

Rather, STV is a DR system that is 
ingeniously designed to produce less 
disproportionate outcomes than the 
extremely undemocratic FPTP; and 
the approximate degree of proportion¬ 
ality it produces is quite erratic. Also, 
like other DR systems, STV is biased 
against small and radical parties. 

In the last elections to the Dail, 
held in May 2007, Fianna Fail got 
41.56% of the top-preference votes. 
Under strict proportionality, this 
would entitle it to 69 seats (give or 
take one seat, due to rounding) in the 
166-seat assembly. But in fact it won 
77 seats. Similarly, Fine Gael, with 
27.32% of the votes, won 51 seats 
instead of some 45 to which it would 
have been entitled under PR. And 
Labour, with 10.13% of the votes, 
won 20 seats instead of 17. 

On the other hand, the Greens and 
Sinn Fein got fewer seats than they 
would deserve under PR: the Greens 
were cheated of two seats, and Sinn 
Fein of at least seven. Moreover, 
although Sinn Fein got consider¬ 
ably more top-preference votes than 
the Greens (6.94% and 4.69%, re¬ 
spectively) the former won fewer 
seats than the latter (four and six, 
respectively). 10 So much for propor¬ 
tionality! 

It would be naively optimistic to 
expect that STV, were it to be used for 
elections to the House of Commons, 
would treat a radical socialist party 
more favourably or fairly than it 
treats Sinn Fein in Ireland. 

Nevertheless, STV would be a 
massive improvement on the present 
FPTP, and in my opinion socialists 
should regard it as acceptable. 

Genuine PR 

The most consistent PR procedure 
is the party-list system used in many 
countries for parliamentary elec¬ 
tions and in most EU countries for 
elections to the Euro parliament. 
The country is divided into a small 
number of large constituencies. (In 
some small countries, such as the 
Netherlands and Israel, the whole 


country is a single constituency.) In 
each constituency a party can present 
a list of candidates, and a voter casts a 
vote for one of these lists. The assem¬ 
bly seats are allocated to each party 
in proportion to the number of votes 
cast for it. 11 In the ‘closed list’ vari¬ 
ant of the list system, the seats are al¬ 
located to a party’s candidates in the 
order in which they appear on its list. 
In the ‘open list’ variant, voters may 
indicate preference for a particular 
candidate in the list of their choice, 
and seats are allocated accordingly. 

The arguments often voiced 
against this consistent PR system 
are for the most part specious, if not 
outright reactionary, and are of no 
interest to us here. For example, it 
allegedly tends to produce unstable 
or weak government (not necessar¬ 
ily true, but if it were, so what?); it 
is said to encourage the existence of 
small parties (true, but no reason for 
complaint if you do not expect to be 
in a large party soon). 

However, the party-list system 
does have one obvious fault: a repre¬ 
sentative can only be elected through 
a party. This tends to give undue 
power to party leaderships and bu¬ 
reaucracies. However, the weight of 
this argument is not as great as it may 
seem. For one thing, under existing 
DR systems party leaderships and 
bureaucracies also have, in reality, 
a major influence on selecting can¬ 
didates. (In the UK, few maverick 
candidates are allowed to stand for 
major parties in safe or promising 
constituencies.) 

Also, the power of a party’s lead¬ 
ership to fix the list of candidates 
can be overcome to a great extent 
by using the open-list variant and, 
more importantly, by holding a pri¬ 
mary election within the party (pos¬ 
sibly including close supporters) for 
choosing its candidates. A party with 
a robust inner democracy has little to 
fear from such a system. 

Weekly Worker readers will not 
expect me to have many good things 
to say about Israel. But here is a rare, 
perhaps unique, exception: Israel has 
just about the most democratic elec¬ 
toral system possible in a bourgeois 
state: a consistent form of proportion¬ 
al representation. Under this system, 
even in the paranoid period of 1950s 
McCarthyism, the Israeli Communist 
Party - Stalinist, but nevertheless the 
most radical leftwing political party 
at the time - was able to win five to 
six mandates in the 120-seat Knesset. 


Minority voices, including that of the 
Arab national minority, have regularly 
been heard on the floor of that house. 

To prevent misunderstanding I 
hasten to add: I am not saying that 
Israel is a highly democratic country. 
The foregoing remark refers to one 
narrow aspect, the electoral system. 
Israel ‘compensates’ for its democrat¬ 
ic electoral system by having a racist 
citizenship law, which discriminates 
against non-Jews and denies the vote 
to many non-Jewish residents. The 
state has occasionally used adminis¬ 
trative and judicial devices in order 
to prevent certain parties - mainly 
Arab nationalist ones - from partici¬ 
pating in the elections. However, the 
electoral system as such cannot be 
used for disenfranchising or silenc¬ 
ing minorities. 

A hybrid system: AM 

There are some hybrid election pro¬ 
cedures that combine DR with PR, 
aiming to obtain the advantages and 
mitigate the faults of both modes. 
Such is the mixed or additional 
member (AM) procedure, variants 
of which are used for electing the 
German Bundestag (federal lower 
house), New Zealand’s House of 
Representatives, the Scottish par¬ 
liament and the London assembly 
(elected council of Greater London). 
Under this procedure, each voter has 
two votes: one for a representative 
under a DR system (usually FPTP, 
but in principle any other DR sys¬ 
tem would do), and one for a party 
list. The assembly thus consists of 
two kinds of member, elected by DR 
and PR systems respectively; and the 
number of the latter can be adjusted 
so as to achieve - or at least approach 
- overall proportionality. 

This system has a number of 
faults, mainly inherited from its DR 
component; but none of these are of 
major importance in my opinion. Its 
main virtue is that it can produce a 
proportional outcome. 

However, in practice bourgeois 
states using AM have introduced 
artificial provisos designed to deny 
representation to small parties. Thus 
in New Zealand, in order for a party 
to get any seat, it must win at least 
5% of the party votes or win at least 
one seat in a DR constituency. The 
German electoral law is even less 
democratic: here a party must win 
5% of the party votes or three DR 
seats. 

In conclusion: if I were to choose 


between electoral systems for the 
House of Commons that are feasible 
here and now, this side of a socialist 
revolution, I would opt for the pure 
party-list system (open version) as 
my top choice, with the AM system 
(without any threshold provisos, or 
very low ones) a close second, and 
STV third. 

Acknowledgment: I am grateful 
to my scientific collaborator, Dan 
Felsenthal, for some factual-technical 
help in writing this article. He bears 
no responsibility whatsoever for the 
opinions expressed here • 

Notes 

1. In the strict terminology I use here, plurality 
means the greatest number of votes; whereas ma¬ 
jority means more than half of the total. 

2. Here and in subsequent illustrative toy exam¬ 
ples, I have used small numbers purely for con¬ 
venience. In each case the same phenomenon can 
be illustrated with larger, more realistic numbers. 

3. Such a candidate, who is preferred to any other 
candidate by a majority of the voters, is known as 
a Condorcet winner , after Nicolas de Condorcet, 
the revolutionary French philosopher, mathemati¬ 
cian and political scientist, who in an essay pub¬ 
lished in 1785 proposed that such a candidate 
ought to be elected. A Condorcet winner may not 
exist, in which case the question as to who ought 
to be elected is very thorny. 

4. www.zcommunications.org/collective-deci- 
sion-making-and-supervision-in-a-communist- 
society-by-moshe-machover. 

5. Even this seemingly obvious rule, which im¬ 
plicitly assumes strict majoritarianism, is not 
entirely uncontroversial: there are apparently 
reasonable voting systems that violate it. One 
such system, used to choose the winner in some 
sporting and artistic competitions, asks each voter 
to assign a mark, say from 0 to 10, to each can¬ 
didate; the winner is the candidate getting the 
highest average mark. A variant of this system 
uses the median mark (see http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Median) instead of the average. Under 
both versions it may happen that B wins although 
a majority of the voters prefer, and award a 
higher mark to, A. For a simple example, see DS 
Felsenthal, M Machover, ‘The majority judge¬ 
ment voting procedure: a critical evaluation’ 
Homo Oeconomicus 25 (3/4), 2008, pp319-34: 
downloadable from http://eprints.lse.ac.uk/24213. 

6. For the sake of simplicity I have excluded orders 
of preference that are indifferent between two or 
all three of the candidates. If indifferences are ad¬ 
mitted, there are not six, but 13 possible camps! 

7. For details see, for example, SJ Brams 
Paradoxes in politics: an introduction to the non- 
obvious in political science New York 1976; M 
Dummett Principles of electoral reform Oxford 
1997; H Nurmi Voting paradoxes and how to deal 
with them Berlin 1999. 

8. For details see http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Single_Transferable_Vote#Voting. 

9. Weekly Worker November 12 2009. 

10. For all these data, see http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Dail_Eireann. 

11. In practice, a deviation from strict propor¬ 
tionality is introduced by the rounding error in 
calculating the number of seats, which must, of 
course, be a whole number. Also, in most places a 
list obtaining less than a certain threshold - typi¬ 
cally set at between 2% and 5% of the total vote 
is not allocated any seats, and the votes cast for it 
are disregarded. 
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THE LEFT 


SWPism without the SWP 

Mark Fischer looks at the new project of Lindsey German and John Rees 


C ounterfire is the post-Socialist 
Workers Party project of com¬ 
rades associated with the short¬ 
lived SWP faction, Left Platform. 
It is headed by former SWP leaders 
John Rees and Lindsey German and 
organised around a presentable web¬ 
site (www.counterfire.org). 

Blog commentators such as Liam 
Mac Uaid have remarked favourably 
on the relative dynamism of the new 
online package - “the savvy new kid 
on the block”, as he dubs it (liam- 
macuaid.wordpress.com, March 8 
posting). Now, politically, this prob¬ 
ably reflects such comrades’ befud¬ 
dled politics more than anything else. 
However, it must be said that the site 
compares well with many others in 
terms of its sense of energy (includ¬ 
ing, let me just add before someone 
shoots off a sarky letter, our own 
rather messy interim site, hurriedly 
established in the aftermath of a 
hacking attack on us, but now long 
overdue for a proper redesign). In 
comparative terms, Counterfire looks 
and operates pretty smoothly. Much 
of the rest of the left’s web presence 
is - appropriately enough, given its 
nature - tired, amateurish and bereft 
of vision. 

So some talented people are clear¬ 
ly involved and a certain amount of 
energy is on display (the election of 
Counterfire supporter Clare Solomon 
as the president of the University of 
London Union did its profile no harm 
either). Its launch press release tells 
us that it is composed of a “60-strong 
team, including an investigations 
team, an industrial unit, arts reviews 
and peer-reviewed publications”. 
Elsewhere on the site, the project is 
more precisely delineated as “a news 
and theory website from the move¬ 
ments, for the movements” - partici¬ 
pants in said movements are invited 
to “send news, reports, events, pho¬ 
tos or videos” for inclusion. 

The Counterfire team obviously 
also have an eye on opportunities for 
mainstream media exposure; some¬ 
thing that has led some to dub them 
an ‘RCP mark two’ (inaccurately in 
my view - see below). In its dedicat¬ 
ed press area we are confidently in¬ 
formed that “ Counterfire contributors 
can offer expertise on major socio¬ 
political themes and events, includ¬ 
ing the economic crisis, imperialism 
and war, anti-fascism and women’s 
rights. They are available for inter¬ 
views, commissions and quotes and 


are sensitive to the needs of 24-hour 
news.” 

Feeling in need of some expertise 
from the comrades, we actually ap¬ 


particularly youth, that is such a foul 
aspect of the left’s culture. 

In keeping with this, it presents 
itself as a left political initiative that 
has seemingly dropped from the 


lar to count Dracula being confronted 
by Van Helsing. No-one lost any bets 
in the CPGB office when our inter¬ 
view request was rejected ... 

So there are strong elements of 
political and cultural continuity with 


the sect itself, not as a method for 
orientating the movement as a whole, 
still less holding its leadership to 
account. This could never build the 
sort of genuine mass party our class 
needs - but it could provide a cer¬ 
tain organisational anchorage for 
SWPers, as they es¬ 



proached the affable press officer 
for the group, Brendan Montague, to 
arrange an interview with the Weekly 
Worker. He came back to us with 
this: 

“I put it to the editorial board and 
this was the response: ‘The EB of 
Counterfire is concentrating all its ef¬ 
forts on relating to new activists and 
those positively engaged in the move¬ 
ments. Counterfire aims to present 
left politics to the wider world in the 
best possible light’” (text message, 
March 24). Which, in case anyone 
missed it, is a ‘no’. 

Of course, the very existence 
of Counterfire , the sadly familiar 
‘squeaky-clean’ nature of its birth 
and the face it presents to the move¬ 
ment confirm once again that what 
our paper has written about this pe¬ 
riod is spot on. Narrow, sectarian ex¬ 
clusiveness has been reinforced fol¬ 
lowing the shipwreck of the various 
unity projects of the last 15 years or 
so. Counterfire is yet another product 
of that process of decline, not a break 
from it. 

Thus, blandly evasive though it is 
in many ways, we can dissect the re¬ 
ply above and lay bare the sect anato¬ 
my it shares with its parent body and 
much of the rest of the left. 

The comrades tell us they are 
“concentrating all [their] efforts on 
relating to new activists” (my em¬ 
phasis). So Counterfire continues the 
ignoble tradition of its SWP parent 
in its contemptuous attitude towards 
other organised trends of thought 
in the movement. Whatever else it 
intends to expend its energies on, it 
is not aiming at the clarification and 
refinement of political perspectives 
through a dialogue with what could 
be broadly categorised as advanced 
sections of the working class move¬ 
ment. The implication is that it will 
look to replicate the distasteful ma¬ 
nipulation of the new and naive, 


skies. You will look in vain on its 
website for mention of the struggles 
in the SWP that shaped it, the politi¬ 
cal histories of the leading person¬ 
alities outside of their involvement in 
“the movements”, or a balance sheet 
of the involvement with Respect and 
failures of the SWP leadership. There 
is no accounting for why these com¬ 
rades felt it was imperative to add 
to an already rather crowded market 
place of left groups. 

In addition to those “new activ¬ 
ists”, Counterfire will also address 
itself to those “positively engaged 
in the movements” as part of an 
endeavour “to present left politics 
to the wider world in the best pos¬ 
sible light”. Again, anyone familiar 
with SWP-speak will see the mean¬ 
ing here. Being ‘positive’ for appa¬ 
ratchiks of Counterfire' s parent body 
means blind activism that does not 
trouble itself to reflect critically on 
the reasons for weaknesses or fail¬ 
ures, but instead moves on to the job 
of building the next demo, the next 
rally, etc. Indeed, conceding that 
weaknesses or failures might even 
exist is regarded as a form of passive 
sabotage of that all-important next 
event. (For a fresh example of this 
sort of bureaucratic cretinism, see 
the SWP leadership’s insistence that 
the March 20 Unite Against Fascism 
debacle in Bolton was a success and 
now the task is simply to build for a 
rerun in Dudley on April 3). 

Of course, for comrades like 
German and Rees - deeply impli¬ 
cated in this style of cynically ma¬ 
nipulative, top-down politics in their 
time in the SWP - the epitome of a 
negative approach in the movement 
was (and clearly still is) the Weekly 
Worker. Our insistence on a detailed 
examination of all the glaring prob¬ 
lems of the movement invokes a re¬ 
action in these comrades not dissimi¬ 



the SWP in the 
Counterfire initiative, despite its 
sexier packaging. These make the 
group a less attractive prospect for 
those with a critical approach and 
some experience in the movement - 
but then these are the hardly the types 
Rees, German and co are in business 
to draw in. 

The real problem for this small 
group will be the question of political 
coherence. We have made the point 
that the political differences divid¬ 
ing the Left Platform faction from 
the majority of the SWP leadership 
were virtually miscroscopic. The in¬ 
grained method of the SWP over dec¬ 
ades has been the endless struggle to 
build itself by adapting, chameleon¬ 
like, to the milieu in which it hopes 
to recruit newly radicalising militants 
and youth. Of course, this can pro¬ 
duce quite farcical episodes. Many 
CPGB comrades remember with 
fondness the early ‘noughties’, when 
you would see SWPers one day act¬ 
ing like anarchists in some anti-capi¬ 
talist mobilisation on the streets of a 
European city, then back in Blighty 
see the selfsame comrades behaving 
like timid electoralist Fabourites in 
the Socialist Alliance. 

It also produces political strains 
in an organisation such as the SWP - 
or Counterfire , come to that. Neither 
are centralised round a common pro¬ 
gramme that is fought for, tested and 
recalibrated in a (sometimes fierce) 
process of engagement and conflict 
with advanced layers of the class. 
Such an approach is an anathema to 
the political tradition of Cliffism that 
both the SWP and Counterfire lay 
claim to. Instead, centralised unity in 
the SWP was achieved round cam¬ 
paigns that are hoped will provide 
quick access to easy recruits. As a 
result, tactical courses of action that 
would not be counterposed (subject 
to resources) for any organisation 
defined by programme are counter- 
posed for the SWP and will be for 
Counterfire. 

The SWP - despite its myriad 
splits and lower-level desertions - 
has survived thanks to two features 
that are not available to the Reesites’ 
far more modest project. 

One, potential tensions are re¬ 
solved by the organisation as a whole 
turning to ‘anti-war work’, ‘Respect 
work’, ‘anti-fascist work’ or whatev¬ 
er. It was noticeable, for instance, that 
the SWP was all but absent from oth¬ 
er events on March 20, as everything 
mobilisable was pulled to Bolton to 
confront the English Defence League 
(or rather, the riot police). 

Second, there is the apparatus. The 
SWP’s cohering factor since the mid- 
1970s has been a fetishised ‘partyism’ 
- the operation of a relatively large, 
bureaucratised apparatus designed 
to recruit new generations, chew 
’em up and spit out the bulk. Within 
this, people were taught a version of 
‘Marxism’ as a cohering ideology for 


p o u s e d 

politics other than Marxism (it has 
sometimes seemed almost any poli¬ 
tics other than Marxism) in various 
campaigns and ‘united fronts’. 

With this in mind, one way to look 
at Counterfire would be as SWPism 
without the SWP. By definition, such 
a formation will be far more prone to 
death by dissolution, as its “60-strong 
team” lose themselves in the politics 
of the ‘movements’ they orientate to 
(given the tensions of sect-life and 
the growing contradictions of its 
collective ‘group think’, the SWP’s 
death is perhaps more likely to be by 
detonation). 

Thus, the front page of the 
Counterfire website is certainly 
lively and impressive in the range 
of issues tackled, but it also conveys 
a lack of focus - the absence of any 
central message other than ‘Be ac¬ 
tive! Protest!’ There are more sub¬ 
stantial theoretical pieces, of course, 
but no ‘joined-up thinking’ between 
the two. 

So what exactly, at the end of the 
day, is this project? How is this activ¬ 
ism linked to a realistic strategy for 
changing the world? Other than get¬ 
ting active in a campaign and read¬ 
ing Counterfire , what should people 
actually dol 

Lastly, on the possibility of the 
Reesites ‘doing an RCP’ - that is, 
emulating the (once) bright young 
things of Frank Furedi’s defunct 
Revolutionary Communist Party 
and reconfiguring themselves into a 
trend of opinion within the bourgeois 
media, as opposed to the workers’ 
movement, some in our organisation 
have not dismissed their chances. 

The anti-war movement allowed 
comrades like German, Rees and 
Chris Nineham to access good con¬ 
tacts globally. They have the kudos 
of having led that mass movement in 
the first place, of course. They are no 
geniuses - but they are no fools either. 
Given the stale and banal nature of 
much of what passes as commentary 
in the mainstream media, they may 
serve a purpose to spice up the odd 
documentary or panel show here and 
there, much like some ex-RCPers 
(now organised around the Spiked 
website - www.spiked-online.com). 

We shall see. A problem for 
Counterfire will be that the views 
of its supporters - unlike the Spiked 
crew - are mostly standard lefty fare 
and lack the edginess the media 
may be looking for. On issues such 
as multiculturalism, the Iraq war or 
ecology, for instance, the views of 
the Counterfire comrades - just like 
SWPers - are not clearly differenti¬ 
ated from those of pretty mainstream 
left liberal opinion. Apart, perhaps, 
from their shrillness. 

Whether the BBC will think that is 
money well spent remains to be seen • 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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DEBATE 

Misusing Marx and Engels 

Allan Armstrong of the Scottish Socialist Party’s international committee replies to Nick Rogers 


F irst, I would like to thank Nick 
for the tenor of his contribu¬ 
tion to the debate about com¬ 
munist strategy in the states of the 
UK and the 26-county Irish repub¬ 
lic (‘Workers’ unity, not separatism’ 
Weekly Worker March 18). 

After our initial sparring in ear¬ 
lier issues of Weekly Worker and on 
the Republican Communist Network 
website, Nick’s contribution devel¬ 
ops further his own case for a British 
approach and a British party (I am 
still not sure to what extent the alter¬ 
native and logically more consistent 
‘one state, one party’ stance of hav¬ 
ing an all-UK party is supported in 
the CPGB). Before going on to the 
other issues Nick raises, I will an¬ 
swer his question on whether I sup¬ 
port breakaway unions in Scotland. 

Union solidarity 

I have consistently argued that the 
struggle to attain effective union or¬ 
ganisation cannot be reduced to which 
national flag flies over a union HQ. 
Most of the left, in practice, uphold 
the sovereignty of the union officials 
located in their existing union HQs, 
hoping to replace these some day. 
This is why many of their union cam¬ 
paigns amount to electoral attempts 
to replace existing union leaderships 
with Broad Left leaderships. In more 
and more cases, the latest Broad Left 
challenges are being mounted against 
old Broad Left leaderships, suggest¬ 
ing a serious flaw in this strategy! 

Of course, many on the left would 
say - no, we champion the sovereign¬ 
ty of the union conference. However, 
the relationship between most union 
conferences and their union bureauc¬ 
racies is very similar to that between 
Westminster and the government of 
the day. In both cases, executives 
only implement what they wish to, 
whilst systematically undermin¬ 
ing any conference/election policies 
they, or the employers/ruling class, 
oppose. In the case of unions, this di¬ 
vision is accentuated by elected-for- 
life and appointed officials, who en¬ 
joy pay and perks way beyond those 
of their members - a bit like cabinet 
ministers. 

Therefore, I uphold the sover¬ 
eignty of the membership in their 
workplaces - a republican rank and 
file industrial strategy, if you like. 
From this viewpoint ‘unofficial ac¬ 
tion’, the term used by bureaucrats to 
undermine members and to reassert 
their control, is rejected in favour of 
‘independent action’. Action under¬ 
taken by branches can be extended 
by picketing, and by wider delegate 
or mass meetings. Certainly, this 
places a considerable responsibility 
upon the membership in the branches 
concerned, necessitating their active 
involvement in strategic and tacti¬ 
cal discussion over the possibili¬ 
ties for extending effective action. 
Furthermore, instead of politics be¬ 
ing largely confined to the select few 
- union bureaucrats and conference 
attenders - as when unions are affili¬ 
ated to the Labour Party - politics be¬ 
comes a vital necessity in workplace 
branches. 

Nick asks, how can the Scottish 
Socialist Party effectively support 
action by, for example, civil servants 
who are organised on an all-British 
union basis, when we are organised 
on a Scottish political basis? Actually, 
it is quite easy. The SSP has members 
on the executives of all-Britain trade 
unions, and we seek wider unity for 
effective action with officers and 
delegates from England and Wales. 
Indeed, we can go further and state 


that we would seek cooperation with 
union members in Northern Ireland, 
when action involves all-UK unions, 
such as the FBU. Yet, in the latter 
case, support for joint action over 
economic issues should not prevent 
socialists raising the political issue 
of Ireland’s breakaway from the UK 
state. There is an obvious analogy 
here for the SSP. 

Indeed, there are three other ter¬ 
ritorial union forms in these islands, 
- Northern Irish unions (eg, Northern 
Ireland Public Services Alliance), 
Irish unions which organise in the 
north (eg, Irish National Teachers 
Union and the Independent Workers 
Union) and all-islands unions (eg, 
Ucatt). Nick’s attempt to equate 
more effective action with all-Britain 
unions would in no way help social¬ 
ists to bring about unity in such var¬ 
ied circumstances. Championing the 
sovereignty of the union branch and 
the forging of unity from below in 
expanding action offer the best way 
of achieving this. 

Nick mentions the Educational 
Institute of Scotland - the major 
teaching union in Scotland, and 
one of the last unions organised on 
a Scottish basis. The EIS is affili¬ 
ated not only to the STUC, but to the 
TUC and, although not affiliated to 
the Labour Party, its leadership has, 
since the mid-1970s, been as loyal to 
Labour as any. The EIS is one of the 
strongest adherents of ‘social part¬ 
nership’, with large chunks of its of¬ 
ficial journal indistinguishable from 
govemment/management spin - es¬ 
pecially its articles on governmental 
education initiatives. 

Until I retired, I was a member 
of the EIS, a union rep (shop stew¬ 
ard) for 34 years, and served on its 
Edinburgh local executive and na¬ 
tional council. I was also a member 
of Scottish Rank and File Teachers 
(until they were sabotaged by the 
Socialist Workers Party) and later 
the Scottish Federation of Socialist 
Teachers. I always upheld the sov¬ 
ereignty of the membership in their 
branches. Furthermore, I was also 
centrally involved in the largest cam¬ 
paign that rocked the Scottish edu¬ 
cational world and the EIS, in 1973. 
Here, for the first time, I came up 
against the sort of arguments Nick 
raises. 

The 1973 strike action was or¬ 
ganised unofficially/independently. 
It took place over more than three 
months, with huge weekly, school- 
delegate-based meetings. We also ar¬ 
gued within the official structures of 
the EIS (whilst even drawing in some 
members of the two other small un¬ 
ions). It was here that the old CPGB, 
Labour Party and Militant supporters 
told us we should end our independ¬ 
ent action and confine ourselves to 
getting motions passed calling on the 
union leadership to take a national 
lead. 

If we had done this, it is likely 
there would have been no industrial 
action at all. As it was, the massive 
independent action forced the official 
leadership to move. And it was the 
independent rank and file movement 
which sent delegates to schools in 
England to try and widen the chal¬ 
lenge to the Tory government over 
pay. Labour Party and CPGB union 
officers, all stalwart left British un¬ 
ionists, confined official union activ¬ 
ity to Scotland! 

There is a definite parallel be¬ 
tween Nick’s advocacy that the SSP 
should abandon its own independent 
organisation and join with the British 
left, planning for the ‘big bang’ 


British/UK revolution they hope for 
in the future, and those old CPGB, 
left Labour and Militant arguments I 
first faced back in 1973. 

Some years later, in 1988, I be¬ 
came chair of the first Anti-Poll Tax 
Federation (Lothians) and co-chair of 
the conference of the Scottish Anti- 
Poll Tax Federation. The campaign 
against the poll tax started a year 
earlier in Scotland, due to Thatcher’s 
propensity to impose her own form 
of devolution here - testing out reac¬ 
tionary legislation in Scotland first. 

Militant emerged as the largest 
political organisation in the federa¬ 
tions. Militant became tom between 
those who wanted to maintain an 
all-Britain Labour Party orientation, 
continuing to prioritise activities in¬ 
side the party’s official stmctures, 
and those who saw the necessity to 
become involved in independent ac¬ 
tion through the anti-poll tax unions. 
Fortunately, it was the latter view 
that won out. 

The negative effect of pursuing 
a tacitly British unionist strategy 
was demonstrated by the SWP. Its 
slogan was - “Kinnock and Willis - 
get off your knees and fight” (refer¬ 
ring to Labour leader Neil Kinnock 
and TUC general secretary Norman 
Willis: ie, pushing for others to lead). 
They argued that only a Britain-wide 
campaign backed by the official trade 
union movement could win. When a 
special Labour Party conference in 
Glasgow voted against non-payment, 
the SWP declared the game was over, 
and some Scottish members went on 
to pay their poll tax. 

The majority in the federations 
stuck to their guns and built the inde¬ 
pendent action first in Scotland: eg, 
through non-payment, confronting 
sheriff officers (bailiffs), etc, and by 
sending delegations to England and 
Wales, to prepare people for widened 
action the following year. Spreading 
such action from below contributed 
to the Trafalgar Square riots of March 
31 1990, which put finally paid to the 
poll tax and to Thatcher. 

Internationalism 

‘Internationalism from below’, which 
the SSP international committee has 
advocated at the two Republican 
Socialist Conventions, represents a 
wider and more politicised develop¬ 
ment of such actions by our class. 
Any reading of our documents will 
show that our ‘internationalism from 
below’ stance flows from an analysis 
of the concrete political situation, 
and unlike Nick’s and the CPGB’s 
stance, does not stem from some 
abstract attempt to extend a ‘one 
state, one party’ (or trade union) or¬ 
ganisational form over all British/UK 
socialists; or from a belief in the ef¬ 
ficacy of the top-down, bureaucratic 
‘internationalism’, which is intrinsic 
to such attempts. 

Although rather belated in its 
formation, the Scottish Socialist 
Alliance, set up in 1996, directly 
stemmed from the lessons learned in 
the anti-poll tax campaign. (Socialist 
republicans in the Scottish federa¬ 
tion had argued for the setting up 
of such organisations from 1990.) 
Furthermore, contrary to what Nick 
maintains, far from having a purely 
Scottish orientation, SSA/SSP mem¬ 
bers took an active part, providing 
speakers, to help set up the Socialist 
Alliances in England, Wales and the 
Irish Socialist Network. The main 
obstacles we faced in helping to form 
new, democratic, united front organi¬ 
sations came from the British left! 

The UK is not just any old state. It 


was once at the centre of the world’s 
largest empire ‘upon which the sun 
never set’. Today, it forms the prin¬ 
cipal ally of US imperialism, the 
dominant power in the world. Today, 
the UK is ‘Hapsburg Austria’ to the 
USA’s ‘tsarist Russia’. 

For the greater part of their politi¬ 
cal lives, Marx and Engels argued that 
socialists should make opposition to 
the Romanov/Hapsburg counterrevo¬ 
lutionary alliance fundamental to 
their revolutionary project. Support 
for the Polish struggle to gain politi¬ 
cal independence, particularly from 
the Russian and Austrian empires, 
was central to Marx’s and Engels’ 
strategy. Engels held on to this per¬ 
spective until the end of his life, op¬ 
posing the young Rosa Luxemburg 
on Polish independence in the proc¬ 
ess. Socialists need to adopt a similar 
strategy today towards the US-UK 
imperial alliance. 

It took some time before Marx and 
Engels came to an understanding of 
the best method needed to unite so¬ 
cialists organisationally to promote 
revolution and struggle against reac¬ 
tion and counterrevolution. However, 
they outlined their most developed 
position within the First International, 
when, significantly, they had to con¬ 
front the British left of their day. This 
tendency tried to uphold a ‘one-state, 
one-party’ stance, when they denied 
the Irish the right to form their own 
national organisation within the 
international. In arguing against a 
prominent British First International 
member, Engels stated: 

“The position of Ireland with re¬ 
gard to England was not that of an 
equal, but that of Poland with regard 
to Russia ... that was not internation¬ 
alism, but simply preaching to them 
submission to the yoke ... and at¬ 
tempting to justify and perpetuate the 
dominion of the conqueror under the 
cloak of internationalism. It was sanc¬ 
tioning the belief, only too common 
amongst English [British] working 
men, that they were superior beings 
compared to the Irish, and as much an 
aristocracy as the mean whites of the 
slave states considered themselves to 
be with regard to the negroes.” 

The Second International (SI) 
abandoned Marx’s and Engels’ ‘in¬ 
ternationalism from below’ principle. 
They adopted a ‘one state, one par¬ 
ty’ organisational principle instead, 
which soon became the conduit for 
social-chauvinist and social-imperi¬ 
alist thinking within the social demo¬ 
cratic movement. 

Luxemburg and Lenin both ac¬ 
cepted this new organisational prin¬ 
ciple. Luxemburg thought, though, 
that dominant-nation chauvinism, 
which she still recognised, could be 
combated by pushing for all-round 
democratic reforms, without regard 
to the specific nationalities in any 
particular state (albeit, as Lenin no¬ 
ticed, with the inconsistent qualifica¬ 
tion that, after the revolution, Poles 
should enjoy political autonomy). 

Lenin also recognised the dom¬ 
inant-nation social-chauvinism and 
social-imperialism found in the SI, 
but thought this could best be com¬ 
bated through the 1896 SI congress 
decision to uphold ‘the right of na¬ 
tions to self-determination’. Lenin 
thought, though, that any need to 
actually fight to implement this right 
was constantly being undermined 
by ongoing capitalist development, 
which he thought led to greater work¬ 
ing class unity. Furthermore, after 
any future revolution, national self- 
determination would not be required, 
since workers would then want to 


unite together, initially within the 
existing state frameworks, after these 
had been suitably transformed. 

Lenin tended to support the ex¬ 
ercise of self-determination retro¬ 
spectively, only after he had recog¬ 
nised its political significance: eg, 
Norway in 1905, Ireland in 1916. 
Lenin’s refusal to recognise the real 
political significance of left-led na¬ 
tional movements within the Russian 
empire from 1917 (eg, Finland and 
Ukraine), contributed to the isolation 
of the revolution, and also to the bur¬ 
geoning great Russian bureaucratic 
character of the new USSR. 

Luxemburg’s refusal to get so¬ 
cialists to fight for the leadership of 
national democratic movements con¬ 
tributed even more to the particular 
political marginalisation of socialists 
in Poland, compared, say, to those 
ostensibly less revolutionary Finnish 
socialists. They had been much more 
brutally crushed in the 1918 white 
counterrevolution in Finland than the 
Polish socialists had been in the im¬ 
perial-backed nationalist revolution 
there. One reason why Finnish so¬ 
cialists and communists were able to 
rise from the ashes is that they were 
still remembered as leaders in the na¬ 
tional struggle against tsarist Russian 
and German occupation. 

Today 

Fast-forward to today, and we can 
see the constitutionally unionist form 
of the UK state places the national 
question at the heart of the democrat¬ 
ic struggle. Unfortunately, the CPGB 
has only the most abstract under¬ 
standing of the British unionist state. 
As yet, it does not even fully compre¬ 
hend the difference between a nation 
and a nationality. During the 1997 
devolution referendum campaign, the 
Weekly Worker denied there was such 
a thing as a Scottish nation, claiming 
there was only a British nation, in 
which there lives a Scottish national¬ 
ity. The existence of a wider Scottish 
nation, and not just a narrower ethnic 
Scots nationality, can easily be dem¬ 
onstrated in the well-known Scottish 
names of Sean Connery, Tom Conti, 
Shireen Nanjiani and Omar Saeed. 

The logic of the CPGB’s position, 
if it had upheld its own particular ver¬ 
sion of national self-determination, 
should have been to argue for the 1997 
referendum ballot to be confined to 
(ethnic) Scots. This would, of course, 
have brought it into line with the far- 
right nationalist Siol nan Gaidheal! 

When the RCN argues for a chal¬ 
lenge to the state and to its anti-dem¬ 
ocratic crown powers in Scotland, 
this stems from a recognition that 
republican political consciousness is 
currently higher here (itself a reflec¬ 
tion of the importance of the national 
question). If socialist republicans in 
Scotland can take the lead in the po¬ 
litical struggle against the UK state, 
the task of socialists in these islands 
becomes something similar - to build 
solidarity and to extend the challenge 
by breaking each link in the unionist 
chain. 

Whether we end up with independ¬ 
ent democratic republics (and only 
weaken imperialism - nevertheless a 
better basis for future progress than 
the UK imperial state which exists at 
present) or are able to move forward 
to a federation of European socialist 
republics depends on the ability of so¬ 
cialists/communists to build ever wid¬ 
ening independent class organisation, 
culminating in workers’ councils • 

Full version of this article at http:// 
republicancommunist.org/blog. 
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ARMS CONTROL 


Not the dawn of non-nuclear peace 

Eddie Ford warns that the US-Russia agreement on nuclear arms is also about targeting Iran 


T o much fanfare and acclaim, 
stretching from conservative 
to radical left opinion, presi¬ 
dents Barack Obama and Dimitry 
Medvedev agreed on March 26 to 
a treaty which seeks to reduce their 
stockpile of strategic nuclear weap¬ 
ons by nearly a third. After finalising 
the deal together in a ‘last-minute’ 
telephone conversation, or so we are 
told, the two presidents will meet up 
in Prague on April 8 to formally sign 
the treaty. 

The new deal, catchingly entitled 
Measures to Further Reduction and 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive 
Arms, replaces the old 1991 Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty (Start) - a 
product of the fag-end of the cold war 
and Mikhail Gorbachev’s goodbye 
gift from the unlamented and termi¬ 
nally dysfunctional Soviet bureauc¬ 
racy. December saw the old Start fi¬ 
nally expire. The ‘new Start’ also re¬ 
places the much looser 2002 Moscow 
Treaty, which lacked any verification 
provisions - always a thorny sub¬ 
ject for the prickly Moscow regime, 
paranoiacally sensitive as it is to US/ 
western interference in the internal 
affairs of mother Russia. 

As a consequence of the new 
treaty, Russia and the US now have 
seven years to meet the targets and 
requirements set out last week. Of 
course, the treaty does not cover, for 
example, battlefield or medium-range 
warheads and still leaves both coun¬ 
tries with thousands of assorted types 
of nuclear weaponry between them. 
Nor does it prevent the US from ‘im¬ 
proving’ its missile defence system 
in Europe or elsewhere - as the US 
defence secretary, Robert Gates, was 
keen to remind us. 

So Obama and Medvedev have 


agreed to 





limit their total capacity to 1,550 
nuclear warheads - perhaps gener¬ 
ously assuming that the treaty is 
ratified by both the ever fractious 
US senate, which will require some 
Republican support in order to do so, 
and the rather more passive duma. 
They will also reduce the number of 
warheads that each missile carries, so 
the abominable destruction that can 
be rained down is now slightly less 
abominable. The deal also calls for 
cutting by about half the missiles and 
planes that carry the weapons to their 
targets, and limits missile delivery 
vehicles to 800 (intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles, submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles, bombers, etc). 

In reality the Obama-Medvedev 
agreement, far from being a body 
blow to military pride or a sudden, 
unexpected advance towards nuclear 
disarmament, comes as an actual re¬ 
lief for most generals and command¬ 
ers. Hence the approving words of 
the chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff, admiral Mike Mullen, to the 
effect that the military “stand solidly 
behind” the treaty. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the US arsenal is centred on ageing, if 
not positively antiquated, Minuteman 
missiles, first introduced in 1962 by 
a fresh-faced and eagerly militaristic 
John F Kennedy. The latter, of course, 
had fought his presidential campaign 
against Nixon on a classic cold war 
basis, claiming that the Republicans 
had let ‘their guard down’ and that it 
was imperative for US imperialism 
to close the (non-existent) missile 
gap with the Soviets. 

Obviously, Kennedy’s sabre-rat¬ 
tling - even if he is now routinely 
portrayed as a virtual modern-day 
saint, a harbinger of world peace 
and all that crap - gave the US 
an unassailable qualitative lead 
when it came to missiles, and 
military technology in general. 
The cold war was never a war of 
equals. However, by today’s stand¬ 
ards the Minuteman belong in the 
museum, eg, its gimballed inertial 
guidance system, it is fair to say, 
is less than reliable (god 


knows where they will end up). Time 
for an upgrade. Naturally, Russia’s 
generals take a similarly dim view of 
their own missile systems. 

Importantly, and clinchingly, the 
putative Prague treaty includes a new 
verification mechanism that will en¬ 
sure the “irreversibility, verifiability 
and transparency” of the reduction 
process - as Russia’s Itar-Tass news 
agency carefully phrased it. The 
Kremlin, just to make sure that there 
is no misunderstanding or ambiguity 
on this point, issued a statement de¬ 
claring that the pact establishes a “le¬ 
gally binding” linkage between “of¬ 
fensive weapons and missile defence 
systems”, and how Russian will ex¬ 
pect or “demand” the deployment of 
all strategic offensive weapons “ex¬ 
clusively on national territories”. 

This, of course, is a barbed refer¬ 
ence to the aborted ‘son of Star Wars’ 
project, which saw the Bush admin¬ 
istration under its original bellicose 
plans hope to plug the alleged missile 
‘gap’ that existed in US imperialism’s 
‘defence’ strategy. A gap that pur¬ 
portedly left US forces stationed in 
Europe vulnerable to a sudden Pearl 
Harbour-like attack from ‘rogue’ 
states such as Iran, armed with truly 
deadly Shahab-3 missiles possessing 
a range of up to 2,000 kilometres, 
and other such patent nonsense. Thus 
Bush and his fellow hawks wanted to 
move a radar station currently based 
in the Micronesian republic of the 
Marshall Islands - described in 1956 
by the Atomic Energy 
Commission as 
“by far the 
most con¬ 
taminated 
place in 
the world” 
thanks to 
wanton 
US nu¬ 
clear testing 
- to Brdy in the 
Czech Republic 
and install 10 
additional in- 
tercep- 



Medvedev and Obama: do not 
be fooled by their smug smiles 


tor silos in Poland. All the time try¬ 
ing to get us to believe that in a split 
second these weapons could magi¬ 
cally knock out any incoming enemy 
missiles, like something out of a bad 
science fiction movie. 

Needless to say, the Russians 
were not exactly over the moon at the 
prospect of having a US-controlled 
anti-ballistic missile system plonked 
right on their doorstep - denounc¬ 
ing the entire scheme as tantamount 
to an “act of war” and which would 
be dealt with accordingly if pursued. 
Obama in turn junked Bush’s inter¬ 
ceptor white elephant following a 
defence ‘review’, though, of course, 
denying that he had caved in to the 
Russians. Surely not. 

Following the March 26 an¬ 
nouncement, Obama said the deal 
was part of a US effort to “reset” re¬ 
lations with Russia - a new detente 
for a post-cold war world, especially 
now that the heat generated by the 
Russian-Georgian-South Ossetian- 
Abkhazian conflict of 2008-09 seems 
to have cooled down. More signifi¬ 
cantly still, Obama solemnly stated 
that other countries should now meet 
their “obligations” under the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty - which is 
up for review at the United Nations 
in May. 

Here we have the key to under¬ 
standing the Prague pact - in the con¬ 
text of the negotiations and renegotia¬ 
tions surrounding the NPT. Under the 
terms of the 1970 treaty the then non¬ 
nuclear powers ‘agreed’ not to equip 
themselves with nuclear weapons and 
the existing nuclear powers ‘agreed’ 
to scale down their own nuclear ar¬ 
senals. Of course, the 1970 NPT was 
no shiny beacon of hope in a world 
gone mad - as is often made out by 
cynical pro-imperialists and naive 
liberals - but rather a ringing affirma¬ 
tion, and warning, that the nuclear 
powers were indeed a privileged club 
consisting of the permanent members 
of the UN security council: the US, 
UK, France and Russia (to be joined 
by mainland China in October 1971). 
In other words, the ‘great powers’ 
wanted to retain their monopoly over 
nuclear weaponry and the NPT is 
a way of maintaining that status 
quo. 

You could say that things 
have not gone entirely accord¬ 
ing to plan. There has been 
substantial nuclear ‘leakage’ - 
India, Pakistan, South Africa 
(subsequently abandoned), 
North Korea and Israel, which 
has a formidable nuclear ca¬ 
pacity of at least 150 weap¬ 
ons. And the sheer aggres¬ 
sive, irrational mindset to 
use them, regardless if needs 
be of American assent or ap¬ 
proval - though it goes with¬ 
out saying that at the end of 
the day the US will always 
stand by its gallant, though 
sometimes troublesome, out¬ 
post in the Middle East. 
Which, of course, brings us 
to Iran - the number one target 
of any possible Israeli nuclear 
attack and in turn the object of 
a US solidarity blitzkrieg when it 
retaliates with everything it has got 
- which is not much, frankly - against 
the Zionist enemy. Clearly, or at least 
for the US and its close allies, the 
Prague treaty and the renegotiated 
NPT are instruments with which to 
tackle the ‘real problem’ of Iran - by 
righteously posing as the good guys 
in white hats who have remained true 
to the terms and conditions of the 
NPT. Unlike Iran, which is irrespon¬ 


sibly knocking at the nuclear door - 
trying to barge its way into the mem- 
bers-only clubhouse. So, speaking on 
behalf of the nuclear aristocracy, US 
secretary of state Hillary Clinton said 
the Prague treaty sends out a loud 
message to Iran - and North Korea 

- that it is one of imperialism’s “top 
priorities” to “strengthen the global 
non-proliferation regime” and keep 
nuclear weaponry “out of the wrong 
hands”. 

In other words, the Prague accord 
and the redrawn NPT is primarily 
about countering any possible men¬ 
ace from the mullahs - mad or oth¬ 
erwise - in Tehran, with the North 
Koreans serving as purely ritualis¬ 
tic bogeymen or whipping boys for 
imperialism. And, of course, to this 
end, squaring up to Iran, Obama’s 
defence review concluded that there 
was “no need” to deploy an intercep¬ 
tor system in Europe - seeing how 
Iran had not concentrated on devel¬ 
oping long-range ballistic missiles, 
“as had been expected”, but was in¬ 
stead focusing its energies on build¬ 
ing shorter-range ones. Therefore 
the best and most efficient use of US 
imperialism’s resources was to build 
up and improve the current naval 
and land-based systems already near 
the Persian Gulf in order to meet the 
Iranian ‘threat’. 

Clearly then, the ‘new Start’ hoop¬ 
la - the Obama and Medvedev Prague 
summit - does not promise a new 
dawn of global peace. Quite the oppo¬ 
site. If anything, it signifies a growing 
danger of military confrontation and 
a new hot war. That is, the budding 
entente cordiale between the US and 
Russia, if indeed that is what we are 
witnessing, represents a ‘triangulation’ 
manoeuvre against Iran - with Russia 
preparing to give the green light, or at 
least a nod and a wink, to US military 
adventures in the region. 

That is exactly the opposite mes¬ 
sage we are hearing from the likes of 
Kate Hudson, chair of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and stal¬ 
wart Communist Party of Britain/ 
Morning Star member. Hence she 
glibly informs us in an anodyne lit¬ 
tle article for the SWP-in-exile, 
Counterfire - a sort of less brainy 
version of the ex-Revolutionary 
Communist Party’s various projects 

- that the new Obama-Medvedev 
treaty is a “relief’ and a “small step 
in the right direction” towards a nu¬ 
clear-free world. Yes, it is a “bit like 
rearranging the deckchairs”, as the 
“nukes are still there”, but neverthe¬ 
less the deal is “significant” and thus 
to be welcomed by all socialists and 
peace campaigners (www. counter¬ 
fire, org). 

Surely a useful idiot if ever there 
was one. No hint of the perils posed 
by the current round of imperialist 
machinations, or that under capital¬ 
ism ‘peace’ is just the continuation 
of war by other, non-violent or non¬ 
military means. Peace presages war 
and war presages peace - such is 
the imperialist logic. Furthermore, 
comrade Hudson and her co-think¬ 
ers seem to imagine that ‘rogue’ 
state like the one in Tehran have 
not learned the lesson of Saddam 
Hussein - that not possessing weap¬ 
ons of mass destructions is openly 
inviting your own destruction. No 
wonder that the mullahs want their 
own bomb - with all its potentially 
catastrophic consequences for the 
Iranian working class, caught be¬ 
tween the vice of theocratic/Islamist 
repression and US imperialism • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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POPE 


Church on the ropes 

Pope Benedict XVI claims he is being targeted by a malicious smear 
campaign. Anne Me Shane disagrees. The Catholic church is guilty 
of a criminal cover-up when it comes to child abuse 


C ontinuing revelations of systematic 
abuse within the Roman Catholic 
church are rocking it to its very 
foundations. 

This Easter will not be a very happy 
one at the Vatican. Under unprecedented 
pressure as an institution, the church 
stands exposed for a massive cover-up of 
the sexual abuse of children in its care, 
perpetrated in several countries. And it is 
a scandal that has spread its tentacles right 
across the globe. Despite the best efforts 
of pope Benedict to portray the problem 
as an Irish one alone, it is clear that it is 
nothing of the sort. With the ink barely dry 
on his pastoral letter to the Irish church, he 
is beset by revelations that go to the very 
heart of the institution - and lead all the 
way back to himself. 

The dissident Swiss Catholic theolo¬ 
gian, Hans Kung, has called on Benedict 
to come clean about his part in the con¬ 
spiracy. He alleges that, firstly as arch¬ 
bishop of Munich and then as cardinal in 
Rome, the pope was deeply implicated 
in the whole dirty business. In Germany 
he shielded his brother, Georg Ratzinger, 
who was choirmaster of the Domspatzen 
in Munich during a time when many choir 
boys were physically and sexually abused. 
Georg Ratzinger admits hitting the boys, 
but denies any knowledge of sexual abuse. 
According to Kung, the pope was close to 
his brother and would certainly have been 
aware of complaints. The abuse became an 
open secret within the German church. 

Then there is the scandal about a ‘father 
H’, a paedophile shielded by the then cardi¬ 
nal Ratzinger in 1980. In order to avoid the 
allegations he faced in Munich, ‘father H’ 
was transferred to another parish, where 
he continued his abuse of children. 
Despite Benedict’s claims of ig¬ 
norance and protestations of out- ^ 
rage at the abuse suffered at the 
hands of this priest and others 
in Germany, it would seem 
that he did know. What is A 
more, the evidence shows 
that he actively en¬ 
gaged in meas¬ 
ures to 





shield abusers and keep the problem under 
wraps. 

During Ratzinger’s 24 years as head of 
the Congregation of the Faith, he himself 
was tasked with dealing with the problem. 
In 2001 he issued a firm directive to the 
clergy worldwide, known as De delictis 
gravioribus , on how allegations were to be 
dealt with. This order restated the rule con¬ 
tained in the 1962 Crimen Sollicitationis 
that all abuse was covered by ‘pontifical 
secret’ and must be hidden. The church 
would protect its own. It does not have a 
reputation as a deeply secretive and hier¬ 
archical institution for nothing. 

Despite the massive concealment oper¬ 
ation, however, it was impossible to keep 
the lid on things indefinitely. The revela¬ 
tions which began in Ireland in the 1980s 
spread to the US, Canada, Mexico, Austria, 
Germany and many other countries. They 
have sparked a flood of other complaints 
and criticisms of the church. 

Benedict indignantly protests that he 
is the target of gossip and a media smear 
campaign, but insists that, as the ‘repre¬ 
sentative of god on earth’, he will not be 
intimidated. But the emperor - in this case 
the pope - has no clothes. He refuses to ac¬ 
knowledge what is obvious to all - that he 
and the church hierarchy were fully impli¬ 
cated in the policy of cover-up. After all, 
the moral authority of the clergy would 
be undermined by such horror stories of 
ill-treatment and exploitation. Those who 
preached ‘sexual purity’ could not be re¬ 
vealed as abusers. 

In his pastoral letter the pope pledged 
to send an apostolic mission to investi¬ 
gate the church in Ireland - a 
Vatican hit squad. It is to 
be an inquisition made 
up of high-ranking 
cardinals who 
will conduct 
their ac¬ 
tivities in 
secret and 
report back 
to him in 
Rome. A bla¬ 
tant attempt at 
whitewash, it is 
exactly in keep¬ 
ing with the policy 
of De delictis grav¬ 
ioribus. Nevertheless 
it is a response to 
a deep crisis. 
There are 
rumours 
now that 
Benedict 
is under 


pressure to call an emergency synod of 
bishops to deal with the crisis. In an ef¬ 
fort to stem the tide of criticism he may be 
forced to act in an unprecedented way and 
admit his own wrongdoing. Interestingly 
the proposed canonisation of Benedict’s 
predecessor is also in question because of 
his role in the cover-up. Apparently John 
Paul II was not such a saint after all. 

In general the scandal has produced a 
distinct drawing away from the church, 
in Ireland at least. Many loyal Catholics 
are now questioning its authority and its 
fitness to preach moral values. There has 
also been a greater interest in secularism 
and the demand to divest the church from 
its dominant role in education is no longer 
so easy to dismiss. I have had some very 
valuable responses to my articles on this 
question, particularly in Ireland. Some 
are from religious people who agree that 
faith should be a private matter and that 
there needs to a separation of church and 
state. Contrary to the belief of many on the 
left, religious people can be secularist too. 
Secularism is not about imposing an alter¬ 
native set of beliefs through the state: it is 
the absence of discrimination or privilege 
on the basis of religion or lack of it. 

While obviously there must be no vic¬ 
timisation of Catholics for their beliefs, the 
church is not the same as those who follow 
the faith. And it is the institution itself that 
has victimised (and persecuted) its fol¬ 
lowers. It is a profoundly elitist organisa¬ 
tion with an attitude of contempt for the 
masses. This has been reflected not only 
in the systematic sexual abuse of those in 
its care, but in its attitude to the poor and 
the vulnerable. This pope, like John Paul II 
before him, has refused to allow his mis¬ 
sionaries to provide condoms to Aids and 
HIV sufferers in Africa. They should ap¬ 
parently resist their sexual urges (unlike 
the clergy). This policy has brought untold 
suffering and death in Africa. 

Wherever it has influence throughout 
the world, the church has been responsible 
for reaction and repression. The impact of 
its policies in Poland, Ireland, Portugal, 
etc has been appalling, particularly for 
women and children. 

We say, there must be full freedom 
of religion, including obviously for the 
Catholic church. But its privileged role 
and position in Irish society must be end¬ 
ed forthwith. The left must lead the fight 
for a democratic, secular republic - the 
form of working class rule - starting with 
the immediate separation of church and 
state. This will not be achieved by waiting 
around and hoping the church will collapse 
of its own accord. As an institution it will 
fight to the death to hold onto its power. 
We must ensure that it does not succeed • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 



What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU-wide 
trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamentary 
vote. They will resist using every means at their dis¬ 
posal. Communists favour using parliament and winning 
the biggest possible working class representation. 
But workers must be readied to make revolution - peace¬ 
fully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainabil¬ 
ity are just as much working class questions as pay, 
trade union rights and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Mainstream 
parties agree: 
cuts coming 


Darling promises to 
be the kinder butcher 


With Tory confusion on the economy, the general election looks to be very close, writes James Turley 


A lastair Darling’s budget was in ef¬ 
fect the opening shot in Labour’s 
election campaign and, given the 
global economic crisis, he made a fair 
fist of it. As everyone knows, he had 
to promise financial responsibility, 
while offering a few sweeteners to 
voters. 

The spiralling public debt - enor¬ 
mously inflated by the astronomical 
bank bail-outs of the last two years 
- is being talked up, especially in the 
rightwing media, as a source of eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe in coming years. 
Powerful sections of the capitalist 
class demand enormous cuts in public 
expenditure and austerity measures 
to ‘get things under control’. Then 
there is the precarious position of the 
Labour Party. Gordon Brown’s pre¬ 
miership had been riven with crisis; he 
had looked every bit the Labour coun¬ 
terpart to John Major. Now, however, 
with polling date looming (and in line 
with traditional electoral dynamics), 
the Tories - whose lead once looked 
unassailable - no longer seem assured 
of even emerging as the largest party 
in parliament. 

Not only that: the ground that 
David Cameron and his shadow 
chancellor, George Osborne, have 
lost is precisely on the economy. 
Osborne opposed the nationalisation 
of Northern Rock, a position that 
looked incredibly daft when the ini¬ 
tial failure of the US senate to pass 
the Paulson bail-out fund put the glo¬ 
bal financial system as close to col¬ 
lapse as it has been since the 1930s. 
Osborne also promised ‘slash and 
bum’ austerity measures; people do 
not like to vote the shirts off their 
own backs if they can help it, though, 
and, as a possible bloodthirsty Tory 
government gets nearer to power, it 
seems many people have recoiled 
from this programme. 

So there is a political opportunity 
for Labour to draw clear dividing 
lines between itself and Cameron, 
on the one key issue on which this 
election will be fought and won. The 
incentives do not end there: it does 
not take a genius to work out that a 
switch from government support of 
the economy to immediate and savage 
cuts is a suicide option. This is a time 
of mass unemployment - downsizing 
the public sector would in fact mean 
hundreds of thousands more becom¬ 
ing reliant on state benefits to survive. 
Along with attendant wage cuts, this 
would have the effect of slowing 
down consumer spending, and with 
it VAT, income and corporate tax tak¬ 
ings, compounding the deficit. No re¬ 
duction in state debt will occur - the 
state will simply get less value for the 
money it does not have. 

In reality, UK net government 
spending has not fallen year on year 
since the Callaghan government in the 
late 1970s - least of all under Thatcher, 
whose much vaunted commitment to 
‘rolling back the state’ existed more 


or less only on paper. The reason is 
transparent - economic activity, even 
in boom times, relies on state support, 
and suffers when that support is with¬ 
drawn. 

What have Darling and Brown 
come up with, then? There are, for a 
start, those proposals that amount to 
political showmanship (not something 
commonly associated with either) - in 
particular, the Commons resounded 
with laughter at Darling’s intent to 
regularise tax relationships with sev¬ 
eral tax havens ... including Belize, 
home to Lord Ashcroft’s many mil¬ 
lions. 

The rest of the headline figures and 
policies, unsurprisingly, can be divid¬ 
ed into those pitched at an electorate 
wavering before the prospect of a new 
age of austerity, and those pitched at 
the bourgeoisie. Darling has managed 
to fiddle himself another £2 billion or 
so, interestingly in part because the 
one-off bonus levy imposed on banks 
this Christmas - which, we were as¬ 
sured by the apoplectic rightwing 
media, would raise no money anyway 
- has proved four times as lucrative as 
predicted by the treasury. 

This cash will be used to start up 
a Green Infrastructure Bank, which 
is supposed to provide capital for 
environmentally conscious (or at 
least environmentally marketable) 
public works. It will provide sup¬ 
port for small businesses, which have 
been unsurprisingly squeezed in re¬ 
cent times, along with the availabil¬ 
ity of credit and consumer spending. 
Darling’s ‘edgiest’ proposal, as far as 
the sensibilities of the City go, is for 
a so-called ‘mansion tax’, which will 
scrap stamp duty on homes under the 
value of £250,000 and increase duty 
on those over the value of £1 million. 

All this is part of the ‘short-term’ 
plan, however - the ‘medium-term’ 


plan is, naturally, to cut the bulk of the 
deficit. Details on this are convenient¬ 
ly scarce; Darling promises a spend¬ 
ing review in the autumn, which will 
be the toughest for decades. The BBC 
drew him into admitting that he would 
be going in harder even than Thatcher 
in the early 80s. There is an awful 
lot of guff about ‘efficiency savings’ 

- Darling rather laughably expects to 
find £30 billion of such savings in the 
national health service, such as by re¬ 
ducing the general practitioner target 
time for patient consultation from 12 
to eight minutes; although, if that is 
the picture on one of the two ‘ring- 
fenced’ public services, one shudders 
to think what attacks will be like fur¬ 
ther down the priority list. 

It is clear, then, which way this 
budget is weighted - towards the 
need for savage cuts. £30 billion off 
the NHS budget - however ‘efficient’ 

- alone dwarfs the piddling few bil¬ 
lion in stimulus measures. Darling’s 
promise to the electorate is that the 
onslaught will be put off for a year or 
so. 

Given the other option on offer, 
however - a shadow cabinet on record 
as advocating an emergency budget 
within 50 days of assuming power - it 
does appear to work in Labour’s fa¬ 
vour. Rather it seems to be working 
against the Tories. The first televised 
election debate took place on March 
29, between Darling, Osborne and 
Liberal Democrat would-be chancel¬ 
lor, Vince Cable. Osborne’s perform¬ 
ance was widely criticised, and the 
Channel 4 poll following the debate 
had him in last place, with Cable tak¬ 
ing the top spot. (The Lib Dems, it 
should be noted, have also rounded 
on the notion of immediate cuts, and 
declared their refusal in advance to 
participate in a government which 
planned to introduce them.) 



That said, the short-term/medium- 
term compromise between cuts and 
stimulus measures, shared by both 
Darling and Cable, should not be con¬ 
fused with a workable strategy. The 
economy is unlikely to recover in any 
substantial way - crucially with any 
major reduction in unemployment - in 
the next year. At that point, the notion 
that savage cuts are not prone to send 
Britain into a ‘double dip’ recession is 
as risible as it is today. The truth is that 
any timetable for cuts - whether from 
a crusading Tory monetarist or a tenta¬ 
tive liberal Keynesian - will be deter¬ 
mined by forces well beyond the con¬ 
trol of the government, whether that is 
the slow pace of recovery on the one 
side or the pressure from the City on 
the other. The three parties objectively 
offer us the same programme of 
cuts, in different packaging. 

The international dimension 
brings its own worries. The exam¬ 
ples of Ireland, Iceland and Greece 
do not augur well for those coun¬ 
tries unable or unwilling to 
control their sovereign debt. : 
Britain is somewhat but¬ 
tressed by its relationship 
with the US - but that pa- 
tron- 


is equally a poisoned chalice, as it pre¬ 
vents efficiency savings in, for exam¬ 
ple, the entirely pointless slaughter of 
Afghan civilians. 

It is this dimension, in the last 
analysis, which renders a wholesale 
lurch into Keynesian economic policy 
highly unlikely. Running an enormous 
deficit, as any government with a se¬ 
rious New Deal-type programme of 
public works necessarily would, relies 
on being able to ‘borrow’ the capital 
of others on an indefinite basis. It thus 
means ensuring preferential treatment 
on world markets, which can only be 
achieved through other than economic 
means; in other words, the inequality 
between states that characterises 
imperialism. Keynesian stimu¬ 
lus packages offload some ef¬ 
fects of crisis onto more 
peripheral economies, and 
are possible only inasmuch 
as that con-job can actually 
be completed. In the case of 
America, the global mili¬ 
tary hegemon, stimulus 
certainly is possible, 
and the US is already 
on a stronger footing 
than anyone else in 
terms of the present 
crisis. The claims of 
America’s subordi¬ 
nate imperialist part¬ 
ners are far less 
secure • 
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Name_ 

Address 


_Postcode_ 

Email_Tel_ 

Send a cheque or postal order payable to 'Weekly Worker’ to: 
Weekly Worker, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX, UK. 


To_Bank pic,_ 

Branch Address _ 

_Postcode_ 

Re Account Name_ 

Sortcode_Account No_ 

Please pay to Weekly Worker ; Lloyds TSB A/C No 0744310, sort 

code 30-99-64, the sum of £_every month*/3 months* 

until further notice, commencing on_. 

This replaces any previous order from this account. (* delete) 

Signed_Name (PRINT)_ 

Date_Address_ 


J 









































